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The Capitol of the Promise’ Land 


In the middle of the Promise’ Land there once stood a 
store, 


’bout half way up from the edge of the shore. 


Everybody that seen it hollered, "Al youngerns, it leans!" 
(to the east’ard) 


The thing was propped up by just one can of beans. 
(third shelf up) 


Then one day somebody had to take that can down, 
And the whole shebang come a-crashing to the ground. 
But the Promise’ Land ain’t the same no more, 


Without Kib’s store, 


The Capitol of the Promise’ Land. 

Cap’m Jim 
Kib’s Store, early 1950’s. This and other pictures of Kib and his store are from the 
Guthrie family collection. 
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Bowline 


At long last you have the winter edition of 
The Mailboat in your hand. Believe me, 1992 so far 
has been a whirlwind ... but work on The Mailboat 
has never stopped, in fact real progress has been 
made in making The Mailboat even stronger as we 
move into our third year of publishing. 

In early February a group of Mailboat writers 
and contributors gathered for breakfast early one 
Saturday morning to organize a "Mailboat Crew." 
And what a CREW it was ...Josiah Bailey, Rodney 
Kemp, Cap’m Jim to name a few. We laughed, and 
ate, and made REAL PLANS toward bringing 
together our efforts in preserving the stories and 
memories of this area. I cannot tell you how much I 
(personally) was excited at the enthusiasm among 
this group. 

One of the main reasons for establishing a 
group-plan to help lead the direction of The Mail- 
boat is to make sure the scope of this publication is 
not a “one-person" vision. It is OUR story ... which 
has been the theme since the beginning. Now we are 
making sure that the voices of every community will 
be heard. Even though we have plenty of material to 
publish, we are working to make sure that our 
stories reach as many times and places in our his- 
tory as possible. We welcome your ideas and sugges- 
tions. 

We are also working to increase our subscrip- 
tion list. Subscribers now total over 800 which we 
are very proud of ... but the more people we reach, 
the more we can print. Volume III, which begins 
with the spring issue, will include 36 pages per issue 
to allow us to share more of what is coming to us. 
Our subscription rate for the year will include a 
slight increase ($17.00 per year) to help cover our 
rising printing costs and the additional pages in 
both the quarterly Mailboat’s and the Christmas 
book. We need your help in bringing us new sub- 
scribers so that we can continue to grow. 

Our Mailboat Partners list is growing as well, 
and a very special thanks to all who are a part of 
that effort. These folks are making way for The 
Mailboat to reach new subscribers as well as bring 
more of stories to you our readers. If you would like 
to be included as a Partner, call or write. A con- 
tribution of $100 - or more - OR, ten new sub- 
scribers, will add your name to the list. This 
partnership will guarantee you a life-time subscrip- 
tion to The Mailboat. (This could prove to be a 
pretty good bargain in the long-run!) Again, our 
thanks to all of you who have believed in The 
Mailboat’s dream. 

Our space in this edition has proven to be very 
limited, so I’ll close for now. Look for the spring 
Mailboat in late April when we will help document 
Portsmouth’s Homecoming ’92. We hope you will 
join us for this wonderful opportunity to learn and 
experience Portsmouth. 


PS: Special announcement ... 
CONGRATULATIONS to Sonny Williamson on 
the publishing of his new book, Unsung Heroes of 
the Surf, which will be off-the-press in early April. 
Also, to Dorothy Byrum Bedwell for the reprinting 
of her memories of Portsmouth, Portsmouth: Is- 
land with a Soul which will be available in April as 
well. If you are interested in a copy of these, please 
contact The Mailboat. Look for reviews of both tit- 
les in the spring edition. 


The Mailboat 
Mailboat "Mailbag" ... 


To: The Editors 
The Mailboat 


I want to congratulate you for your fine efforts to preserve a record of the history and 
culture of your part of North Carolina and the South. The recording of oral history and 
family narratives is a field of local history that has only recently been appreciated by 
professional historians. I am sure I speak for other members of the Southern Historical 
Association in saying that we hope you keep up your important work. 


With all best wishes. 
Cordially, 
R. Don Higginbotham, Dowd Professor 


University of NC at Chapel Hill 
and President of the Southern Historical Association 


Mailboat notes ... 


Special thanks to Sonny Williamson who came across this letter in his research of the 
Life Saving Service in Carteret County, and forwarded it to The Mailboat 


Office of Superintendent 
of Sixth U. S. Life-Saving District 
Beaufort, N. C. 
March 21, 1892 
General Superintendent 
Life-Saving Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir - 

I would respectfully inform you that a U. S. Mail route has been or is about to be es- 
tablished by the "Post Office Department" from Beaufort to Harkers Island, N. C. a dis- 
tance of eight miles and I write to ask you please to request the Hon. Post Master General 
to extend the said route four (4) miles acrost Core Sound to Cape Lookout Banks, and es- 
tablish a Post Office in the village on said banks. 

The village contains about three hundred inhabitence and the banks adjacent thereto - 
two hundred, total 500. The village is three (3) miles from Cape Lookout Life Saving Sta- 
tion and two and one half (2 1/2) miles from Cape Lookout Light House. It would not 
only be a great convenience for the people on the banks, but would be a very great con- 
venience for both the Life Saving and Light House Service. 

At present they are dependent entirely upon private parties running fish boats from” 
Beaufort and Morehead City for the carrying and bringing of their mails, said boats run- 
ning mostly outside and when the weather is blustry or the bar rough, causes much dis- 
tress. The mail route about to go into operation, should be run tri weekly, leaving 
Beaufort Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, returning to Beaufort the same days. 

A suitable name for the office would by "Lookout" and Mr. T. C. Hancock a mer- 
chant in the village would make a good Post Master and accept of the office. There are 
three times the population and need for a Post Office at this point than on Harker’s Is- 
land and the distance is only four miles farther and would only require about two hours 
longer to make the trip. 


Please give this your attention as it will be of great benefit to the Life Saving Station 
crew in Cape Lookout station. 


Very Respectfully, 
J. W. Etheridge, Supt 
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"Fifty-five Years of Sea Men, Cubblegum, aud Tub Golly," 
Rerearched and Remembered by Kilby Tom aud Wadge Guthrie 


In the early years of 1900, after years of duty in the Life 
Saving Service and heroic sea rescues at Diamond City, Kilby 
Guthrie, Sr. decided the "time to wring-out-the-salt and hang it 
up" was at hand. So, when his friend and leader, William H. 
Gaskill, Life Station Keeper retired, Kilby Sr. gathered his 
meager belongings, his medals, a framed ship carving and 
sailed home to "The Promised Land" in Morehead City to start 


anew. 


Kilby Guthrie, Sr. and his son Kib (c. 1900). 


He left behind his years of growing up, working, raising his 
family and the grave of his wife in the golden sands of Diamond 
City near the rolling Atlantic Ocean. He soon floated his home 
up Bogue Sound where it still stands today at the corner of 12th 
and Shepard Street. For awhile he worked the waters around 
Morehead City. In August 1912 he purchased a store building 
at 12th and Evans Street from W. P. Adams and started a 
grocery business which he continued until 1918. At that time he 
sold-out to A. T. Moore and returned to fishing. In 1920 Kilby 
and his stepson Ashton Willis repurchased the store and went 
back into groceries. By September 1922, Ashton decided the 
grocer business was not his "cup-of-tea" so he sold his share to 
Kilby and returned to captain a poagie boat (which was his 
"calling" all along). 

During the early 20’s Kilby Jr. had joined his father in "the 
store" after doing a "stint" in the World War I Navy and then 
working on poagie boats. Jr. was known as "Little Kib" (here 
after as "Kib") and evidently found his niche in "the store" and 
there remained for the rest of his life. As to why his father was 
in-and-out of the business is not known but it’s believed to have 
been his love for working-the-waters. In 1924 Kilby Sr. (in ap- 
parent failing health) transferred the entire business to Kib, 
and so "Kib’s Store" remained for another forty years. 

Through the Great Depression, World War II, economic 
ups and downs, "Kib’s" was a "social center-grocer" to those 
who could or could not pay, community news center, supplier 


to vacationers on Atlantic Beach, poagie boat chandler, and for 
many years, one of the biggest businesses and the only place 
you could buy groceries after dark in Morehead! 

Several green kerosene pumps sat on the edge of the 
sidewalk in front of the store where folks who could not handle 
(or afford) more than a few gallons at-a-time filled their jugs, 
cans or other containers they could hand-carry. Someone once 
mentioned having the tanks removed from city property (For 
the record, that "someone" was using city pumps to clean his 
swimming pool!) to which Kib just nodded in agreement. How- 
ever, it seems no one cared to enforce such a motion so the 
tanks stayed until they out-lived their usefulness. 

The front of the store had a row of wooden bins that were 
filled with sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and collard greens 
each morning. Inside there were counters on either side with 
glass enclosed showcases. Across the far end was the meat 
market and in back of that, the storage room. Along the 
counters were "gossip benches" and in the center of the store 
was the big pot-bellied coal stove. Bunches of bananas hung 
from the ceiling, tubs of "red jelly" sat behind the meat counter 
and could be bought there long after it had disappeared 
everywhere else. (Kib knew just how to transform a five gallon 
batch of apple jelly!) 

Any part of a hog could be purchased there; also local 
beef. Sow-belly was salted-down in a barrel and beef was hand 
ground for your personal order. Five gallon jars of sour pickles 
sat on the counter (pig feet too) and molasses was cranked 
from a big barrel. Apple butter from a tub was available as 
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Photo by Clifton Guthrie. 


were slabs of chewing tobacco from which "plugs to order" were 
made. Big round cheeses in wooden vats, coffee, flour and corn 
meal scooped from barrels, cracked corn and laying mash for 
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your chickens ... all could be purchased there. Most all the fresh 
vegetables were brought in from local farms (always the BEST 
collards!). There were bottles of milk that were half-cream and 
the coldest drinks anywhere -- the kind with slivers of ice in 
them. Jaw breakers, bubblegum, penny candies, licorice and 
cheese crackers in big glass jars. There were hanging scales in 
the front windows for fruits and vegetables. Contained foods 
were stacked on wall shelves behind the counters. One thing 
amazed everyone ... nothing was ever priced. Kib would tell you 
the price. 

Brooms and mops were piled in a barrel near the back. 
Chickens were raised and prepared (you ordered them pluck- 
ed, skinned, or "kicking") for sale in the backyard of his home. 
In the 50’s, WMBL advertised, "Kib’s, the only place you can 
get Gertie Laughton’s collards -- ready for the pot ... Also, 
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Photo by Clifton Guthrie. 


mineral oil and alcohol!" (One can draw their own conclusions 
as to that combination! 

The employees were mostly neighbors and a few were 
lifelong. But Kib was ALWAYS there ... from 6 am to 10 or 11 
pm, six days a week (except when he went for a haircut twice a 
month). In his elder years, he began going home for lunch and a 
short nap while "Miss Kib" (Jeanette) filled in at the store. Kib’s 
son, Kilby Thomas ("Tommy") came along and as a boy he 
helped around the store, though it seems he mostly "helped him- 
self"! He recalls pedaling his bike eight or ten blocks to deliver 
a stick of butter or a loaf of bread. Later he drove the delivery 
truck. (Kib himself never learned to drive.) 

By the time Tommy finished high school his call to the sea 
came. He joined the Navy and served four years in the Pacific 
through the Korean Conflict and then returned to the store with 
his father, but he couldn’t handle those hours and that kind of 
dedication. Kib knew supermarkets were bringing the end for 
community grocers and encouraged Tommy to return to the 
military. Tommy re-enlisted in the Coast Guard and made his 
career there. 

Kib continued in the store on a somewhat smaller scale. 
The old store began to "list to the east’ard" and the tin roof 
sagged in a couple places giving it the look of ocean swells. But 
a cement block retainer wall held the list and the roof held, 
giving the old store "character." Folks good-naturedly joked of 
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Kib and Tommy (c. 1940). 


the "leaning store of Promise Land," the can of beans that held- 
up the wallLetc. 

There was very little change over the years in the ways-and- 
means of both the man and the business; they seemed to age 
and mellow together. The store remained a gathering place and 
a jot-em-down, but with the advent of supermarkets close by, 
the business was coming to an end. 

On August 28, 1965, Kib was in the store from 6 am to 10 
pm. He closed the store, put the days few receipts away and 
went home. Sunday the 29th, he arose early, went to church and 
during the preaching service leaned his head back and with a 
soft sigh passed away -- the end of an era. Kib’s Christian faith, 
his store, his home and family were his entire life. That’s the 
way it ended. 


PS: After a while, Tommy who was preparing for a transfer 
to Alaska, decided it best to take the store building down, which 
nobody thought would be much of a job. After cleaning out 
everything (including the can -- not of beans, but tomatoes!), 
Darius Ballou, and his son, John, came with a bulldozer to push 
down the building, but nothing doing! The store that many of us 
thought a stiff nor’easter or a sonic boom would bring down had 
to be taken down piece-by-piece! 

The store stood on half a lot which is now covered and 
grassed over, but beneath the grass is the foundation and ship. 
timbers of an institution. 

Tommy married a Harkers Islander and is retired there on 
"John’s Creek." In his home and very much prized is a tin-type 
picture of Kib, Sr., his gold Life-Saving Medal and a hand- 
carved six-masted sailing schooner in its original handmade 
frame (ca 1900-1905). In the kitchen is the solid maple cutting 
block from Kib’s store that is about 2/3 of its original thickness -- 
due to years of use in the store. 

Do you remember ... 

... "the "Whale Creek Club" that met and talked of whales, 
the sea and brave men... listening to "Snookums" expound 
genealogy ... sharing a raw sweet ’tater with Karo Guthrie ... the 
smell of bubblegum and bear hugs for the grandchildren ... how 


Continued on page 6. 
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Kb 's Store and the Whale Creche Hub 


The community store -- a Carteret County tradition -- has 
- met the fate of most simple things; about the time you think it 
will last forever, it’s gone. In my growing up in Morehead City, 
I remember Aspenberg’s of Billy View, Ream’s of Rabbit Hill, 
King’s of Sunset Shores, Royals and Willis’s on Arendell 
Street, Springle’s of Conch’s Point, Yeager’s of Camp Glenn, 
Cherry’s and El Nelson’s of downtown Morehead, and Kib’s 
of the Promise’ Land. 

They were all very similar and all very different. For the 
most part, they featured basic food needs, magazines, tobacco 
products, kerosene, soft drinks, candy and others treats. They 
all had personalized charge accounts with the family name in 
plain view neatly arranged in a Campbell Soup carton or 
White Owl cigar box. They were different in personality ac- 
cording to who ran them, who hung around them, and what 
the specialty of the house was. 

Aspenberg’s featured the pungent, earthy smell of fresh 
farm produce. Kib’s had frozen drinks made from real soft 
drinks. King’s had fresh Moon Pies, cold Pepsi’s, and the best 
magazine rack on the east coast. Royal’s had the friendly per- 
sonalities of Mr. Boyce Royal and his prime time visitor, 
Coach Gannon Talbert. 

The memory of entering the magical world of any of these 
with a nickel in tow -- even today some forty years later -- al- 
lows the nostalgic notions to ebb and flow. 

But Kib’s Store took on a whole new flavor. It was 

the "personality" of the Banks ... It was the hub of the 
Promise’ Land and was owned and operated by the unelected, 
but official, mayor of the Promise’ Land, Kilby Guthrie, Jr. 

It began as a wooden, rectangular building of "shotgun" ar- 
chitecture. However, it soon developed its distinctive lean to 
the "east’ard" as if to bespeak of the Promise’ Land’s kinship 
to the "Bankers" who settled in that locale of Carteret County. 
Pictures don’t do the lean justice. You had to walk in the door 
and feel the wall staring at you to understand the full sig- 
nificance of the angle. In Mrs. Helen Bailey’s geometry class- 
room at Morehead City High School were displayed models 
of the common geometric shapes; a square, a rectangle, a tri- 
angle, an so on... On the model of the trapezoid, some 
enterprising young student had written "Kib’s Store." Legend 
says it was supported by one can of Ritter Beans; that’s not so, 
I distinctly remember there were two of them. 

Kib’s personality was the spirit of the store. My sister was 
instructed to go inside and purchase a pack of L&M cigaret- 
tes for my aunt, who was visiting from Pennsylvania. Quickly 
Madelyn came back to the car and said, "He wants to know if 
you want plain or peanut." 

Cliff Mason walked in one evening and Kib said, "I can 
tell by the look on you face what you had for dinner." 
Astonished Cliff listened in amazement as Kib correctly iden- 
tified the stewed chicken, collards, light rolls, and apple pie 
that his mama had prepared, put on the table, and announced, 


Raduey ‘Kemp 


"You crowd, take out and eat!" It never crossed any of the 
young’erns minds who were victims of Kib’s psychic powers to 
realize he had boxed the order for their mothers earlier that 
day. 

Being the CEO of a supermarket franchise, Kib was into 
"marketing." His familiar slogan, "Step right up, don’t be 
ashame’, go to Charlie Wallace’s and get your purse seine," 
received national advertising acclaim. Kib was the first person 
to greet the "summer people" who would arrive in the spring. 
As they unloaded their entourage of children and support 
people, Kib was right beside them delivering their collards. 


A Memory of Kib’s Store 


Beverly Willis Piner 


My father, Russell Cole Willis grew up at 1204 
Shepard Street around the corner form Kib’s. When he 
was a small boy he would deliver groceries by wagon for 
Kib around the neighborhood. Kib’s store was convenient 
for a lot of people, not just local folk, but also those who 
had cottages at the beach. All they had to do was call in 
their order and he would have it delivered to their door. 

Between 1950 and 1962, Daddy worked full time for 
Kib. I remember climbing into a panel truck with lots of 
cardboard boxes in back. We would arrive at the store 
and there on the side would be the "old-timers" sitting on 
benches, whittling and smoking cigars. As you entered 
the store, there Mr. Kib would be standing or sitting by 
this big stove in the middle of the store. To the front right 
was the red drink box. To the left was a glass counter 
with every candy you can imagine and pickle jars on top 
with Moon Pies on the end. 

To the right was the "wall." It leaned and leaned and 
leaned. Shelves went from the floor to the ceiling and can 
goods were stacked on each shelf. Kib had this long hand- 
led grabber that he used to get cans from the top shelf. 
To this day, I still don’t know how those cans stayed on 
the shelves because the store leaned so bad to the left. 

If you called your order in and he didn’t have it, he 
would try to find it. I know, because Daddy would go get 
it for him. When the order was filled, we would deliver it. 
I used to hear comments from ladies that had cottages 
upon Ocean Ridge. One lady said that was one reason 
they had stayed for so many years. It was one of the nicest 
services available in our area. 

This is only a few of the many memories I have of 
Kib’s Store. His store was one-of-a-kind! 
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The "summer people" thrived on such special attention and 
would have paid almost anything for those collards, which in 
fact they did. 

Every spring the Dr. Pepper people would have their logo 
painted on the outside of that leaning wall. Apparently, the 
aged, dried wood absorbed the paint because they had to apply 
several coats to get it right. The smell of that paint was carried 
for blocks by the breezes, and to children on bikes it sort of an- 
nounced their entrance into the Promise’ Land. 

Beside that painted wall was a wooden bench on which sat 
"the old salts" of the community, a group known as "The Whale 
Creek Club." Even as a child, I would read the lines in their 
weathered faces and marvel at the adroitness of their sun- 
splotched hands and bony fingers as they whittled on their 
cedar sticks. A "chaw" of "backer" was ever present, and when 
one of them spit, it usually indicated that the silence was about 
to be broken by a "short statement." If a young’ern like me 
wanted to listen to these pearls of wisdom from days gone by, 
he had to remain perfectly still, leaning on the corner of the 
store, and staring down the road as if planning to leave real 
soon. 

Uncle Walter Lewis might say, "Wind’s going to the 
nor’east directly." A few nods and firm whittles would acknow- 
ledge the validity of this meteorological forecast. 

"Cold time a-coming," says Capt. Gib Willis following the 
obligatory spit. 

Seconds and minutes would creep by until finally old man 
Eli Mizelle might say, "Winter of ’86, son, talk about cold ..." 

Deep silence would follow as they all would allow their 
minds to recall the life on Shackleford Banks in a very special, 
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private, personalized manner. All memories are not to be 
shared. The best ones are tucked away in the mind’s attic to be 
discovered during those special times when they can be proper- 
ly dwelled upon and savored for what they represent." ’Tain’t 
nobody’s business what I were a-thinking, son." 

Those men -- The Whale Creek Club -- were treasures I ap- 
preciated then, but even more now. They represented the 
genuine independence of the Banker’s lifestyle. They were the 
ones who had experienced the culture shock of having moved 
from the Banks to "civilization." They longed to go back. The 
concluding line of Gretchen Guthrie’s poem, "The Old Man 
and the Child" says: 


Out there, oh no, o’er there on Shackleford Banks 
Are the wonder years of long ago. 


It was always said that Kib’s store was condemned and 
would be torn down when he died. This in fact must have been 
true, because a vacant lot represents its position now. I don’t 
remember when it was razed. I don’t want to know. I don’t like 
change. Oh, I appreciate the wide aisles of the Food Lion, 
Winn-Dixie, or the A&P, and the convenience of loading up 
your own cart. Still, there was something mystical to a child in 
the way Kib would reach high on the shelf with his hooked stick, 
snare a box of Quaker Oats, and catch it as it tumbled down. 

For now though, I'll just tuck that memory away and some- 
day (maybe) I will be addressed as "Old Pa" and can share it in 
the manner of the Whale Creek Club. 


John’s Creek Diary, Continued from p. 4. 


Do you remember ... 

... "the "Whale Creek Club" that met and talked 
of whales, the sea and brave men... listening to 
"Snookums" expound genealogy ... sharing a raw 
sweet tater with Karo Guthrie ... the smell of bub- 
blegum and bear hugs for the grandchildren ... how 
Kib called all the ladies "baby" ... on cold winter 
nights the smell of the heat from ’ole pot belly ... 
and tossing coffee grounds against it to see them 
sparkle ... 

Did you know about ... 

... the barrel of bills (from customers) that was 
being added up and halfway through had already 
reached $30,000? Kib stopped the tabulation, took 
the entire contents of the barrel out behind the 
store and burned all the "charge-its" ... 

- that Kib kept all paperwork piled in boxes? 
The IRS came for an audit occasionally and Kib 
would haul out the boxes, seat the agents in the 
storage room and after a time of frustrating examin- 
ing, they’d come out declaring, "Everything’s just 


fine!" everyone had a tab and paid as the season became good. 


Dear Mailboat, 


Enclosed are some photos of Kib Guthrie’s store. I remember it weil. Lucille 
and Louie Mizelle and my husband and myself opened the M & S - Self-Service 
Launderette at 11th and Arendell in Herman Keith Willis’s building. There were 
three little stores together, still standing with green outdoor carpeting going up the 
steps. We had the first store (closest to Herman Keith’s house), Blanchard, the 
electrician was in the middle, and Dr. Maury had the last unit. 

I hope you can use the pictures. Kib used to call me "Junie Bug." I don’t know — 
why. I remember the store well with its accounts wheel of unpaid bills. I believe 


Kay Steger 
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“Tales of Carteret County During the 1920's 
Gdllie Jean Aruling, at “Jold by Meranious Lee Snipes 


How I wish I could have lived in Carteret County when Kib 
Guthrie’s store was the focal point of entertainment in Promise 
Land! The lore of the old landmark is priceless. Gone now from 
the corner of 12th and Evans, it only lives on in memory; but 
what an impact Kib and his store made during their heyday! 
Recently, when I rode by the site, I could not hardly believe a 
store had been located on such a small lot; but, apparently, it 
furnished groceries, kerosene, and any other necessities re- 
quired by small town living. I asked if it might have been con- 
structed like the "shotgun" houses of Beaufort, and was told: 
"Perhaps it was." Yes, we need to preserve these memories 
before they are lost. 

I have talked with an old friend, Meranious Lee Snipes, 
about the days when he worked there, and he has very gracious- 
ly shared those dear memories with me, and has consented to 
have them shared with the readers of the Mailboat. 

Meranious, or Lee, as I have always known him, tells of his 
childhood in Morehead City. Lee said his daddy was from 
South Carolina near Greenville. His mother was Regina Lewis 
Snipes. Lee lived with his family on 14th Street-Evans Street. 
Later, he lived in Mitchell Village, Holly Lane, and lives at the 
present time in Calvin Heights. Lee Snipes was born in 
Morehead City, where he has lived most of his life, with a few 
short terms of employment elsewhere. He has spent a lot of 
time on the water and is well acquainted with fishermen around 
the county. I became acquainted with Lee when he was Area 
Fisheries Coordinator, and he had his headquarters at Carteret 
Community College (then Carteret Technical College). In this 
capacity he traveled extensively throughout the eastern part of 
the state, and has a wealth of folklore stored away in his mind 
about the coastal area of the state. For many years whenever he 
would visit the school, if I could find the time to listen, I would 
ask him to tell me about Carteret during the years that he was 
growing up. 

(In the early 1920’s - Lee was 9 years old) 


He told of working at Kib Guthrie’s store on 12th Street. 
He cut meat, delivered groceries and often drew kerosene from 
a large round barrel in the back. He thinks there were four 
others working there. This was when he was a young boy. He 
made 10 cents a day, but on Saturdays he made 35 cents for the 
day’s work since he worked until midnight. He and his best 
buddy who lived next door often went to the store and bought 
large pickles (the kind that crunch like ice when you bite into 
them), and peanuts. One would buy the pickle, the other 
peanuts. They would sit on the curb eating first one, then the 
other. That was my "caviar," Lee said. The pickle barrel made a 
great impression on Lee. It was a 40-50 gallon pickle barrel of 
white pine. In our conversation, Lee referred to the large deli- 
cious pickles several times as being so cold and crunchy that 
they snapped when he bit into one. 


While working at Kib Guthrie’s store, the boys would take 
cans of pineapple or other delicacies and drop them through a 
hole in the wall. After closing, they would go to the back of the 
store, pull up a board and retrieve the cans. (The store sat up 
high in the back and it was easy for them to crawl in, push back 
the board, and retrieve the cans.) They'd race for the shore and 
enjoy their canned goods. 

I asked Lee about the story being circulated about the can 
of pork and beans holding up the wall. It was said that if Kib 
took it out, the store would fall. They also said that since the 
store leaned to one side, as you entered, you must cock your 
head to the side so things would look right side up. Lee does 
not think the building was actually built that way, although this 
was suggested by some persons with whom we talked. (That sug- 
gestion might have been made in fun.) There were many hur- 
ricanes around 1933, as Lee recalls it, which contributed to the 
"lean" of the building. However, he does agree with the story 
that when repairs or additions were made to the building, they 
were done "on the lean" in order to match the rest of the build- 
ing. These facts were verified by Lee, who was quite amused at 
the recollection. 


The pickle barrel made a great impression 
on Lee. It was a 40-50 gallon pickle barrel of 
white pine. In our conversation, Lee referred 
to the large delicious pickles several times as 
being so cold and crunchy that they snapped 
when he bit into one. 


Lee was around nine years old when he began working in 
Kib Guthrie’s Store. The store was built on the small narrow lot 
as described, and was 20-25 feet wide, and 50-60 feet long. At 
that time the limits of Morehead City were at 15th Street. 

Boys would often file down the impression on coins and 
pass them off as a nickel when it was a penny. The light in the 
store was very bad, coming from one overhead hanging bulb, 
and Kib could not see the coins very well. 

In front of the store Kib kept fresh vegetables on the side- 
walk, such as potatoes, collards, etc. Lee remembers the build- 
ing being very old when he was a boy. 

The store sold meat: beef in cans, and also sold cube steak 
(no porterhouse or T-bone), pork chops, and slab bacon. He 
had a ten-foot meat case. The refrigerated "case" would often 
be out of service, and there was only one man in Morehead who 
could service it. When the serviceman worked on it, it would 
often "blow up" in his face, but he would just ignore the interrup- 
tion and go on with his work. There was a drink box where you 
just reached in, selected your drink, and paid for it. 
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Kib sold lard, peanut butter, sugar, and so forth by the 
pound. "We would just weigh out the amount requested by the 
customer." 

Lee describes going with Karo Guthrie, who worked for 
Kib. They would ride down the one road on Atlantic Beach 
(Karo driving, of course) in a pick-up truck to take orders from 
the "summer people." That afternoon the orders would be 
delivered. He remembers with amusement one occasion when 
they made the trip to deliver a three-cent yeast cake and nothing 
else. (For those who don’t know what a yeast cake was used for: 
it was the leavening agent used in making light rolls.) 

Kib Guthrie could not be accused of being an astute busi- 
ness man today but he was certainly an institution in the Promise 
Land. He was a banker, grocer, fortune teller, confidant, and 
operator of the most-well known meeting house in the Promise 
Land. 

Asked how his reputation as a fortune teller evolved, we 
were told that when a fisherman would come into the store, Kib 
could tell him what the fisherman had eaten for dinner (lunch) 
or breakfast since he knew where they had been fishing and what 
they were catching. He also knew what groceries the family had 
purchased that day. At that time, there was little refrigeration 
and other methods of keeping food in the home, and little money 
to buy large supplies of food; therefore, they lived day-to-day on 
what was procured that day. 

Lee remembers Kib Guthrie as a large, congenial man. "A 
real likeable fellow." He was always willing to help people. He 
understood the fishermen and their problems associated with 
the industry. Fishing for a living brought either feast or famine, 
one on the heels of the other. While some have remembered that 
he kept a pocket notebook with amounts and dates, but no list- 
ing of what was purchased, Lee thinks that might have been at 
another time. He recalls Kib keeping a regular folding account 
system of everyone who owed money to him. He did, however, 
cooperate with the fishermen, and when their accounts reached 
a certain amount, he would suggest to them that he should set 
the record for that amount aside, and start a new account. The 
accounts became a concern when they reached $100-$150, and 
this was the point when kib Guthrie would suggest starting a new 
account for a customer. 


"You owe right much here, so we will start 
you a new account. You can pay on the back 


account if you ever get caught up on the new 
one." 


If there had been five or six-weeks of a "bad streak" of fish- 
ing, he would tell the customer that his account was becoming 
too large, and he would suggest: 

"You owe right much here, so we will start you a new ac- 
count. You can pay on the back account if you ever get caught 
up on the new one." 

Lee observed; "That wouldn’t happen at the supermarkets 
of today, would it?" 
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The fishermen often brought groceries to take to Ocracoke 
or Hatteras - by boat, of course. 

Later, when Lee was 13-15 years of age, they lived across the 
street "upstairs" in the old brick building. He remembers that 
there were many storms during that period. Lee recalls one 
storm in the area during that time which washed the boats across 
the railroad tracks. One spring while they were living in the "net 
house," a great southwestwardly wind, not a hurricane, brought 
so much wind and water to the net house, the loft nets were all 
blowing around above them, and they had to get on top of beds 
and tables the tides were so high. This occurred on 12th Street. 
The furniture was all coated with sand and mud, and "Mama 
started sweeping. Dirt went through the cracks as she swept 
toward the far side of the house. She never did make it all the 
way to the other side. It was just an ordinary southwester." 


Without a doubt, Lee and some of us feel 
that the people of that era were the salt of the 
earth, and salt of the sea, and they will always 
exist in the memories of those who are still here. 


To some of us, that doesn’t sound very ordinary. 

I asked if he could remember just when the business ceased 
operation. He said that after Kib died, his wife did not carry on 
the business for any length of time. 

As he closed our last conversation about Kib Guthrie’s 
store, Lee chuckled as he referred to the store as an "oddity." In- 
deed, it was, and is a part of our history and heritage on the 
coast. Without a doubt, Lee and some of us feel that the people 
of that era were the salt of the earth, and salt of the sea, and they 
will always exist in the memories of those who are still here. 


More tales of Morehead in the Spring edition of the Mailboat. 
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“The Crowd from Of the Gankes 


A prologue to THE MOREHEAD CHRONICLES, an 
unpublished collection from public records about other people 
and events in Morehead City’s history. 


The Outer Banks of North Carolina are part of a series of 
offshore islands that form a protective barrier between the low- 
lying coastal area and the Atlantic Ocean. Extending down 
from the Virginia line, at roughly mid-point the Banks veer 
sharply almost due west, and that point forms Cape Lookout. 
The section of the Banks reaching north and west from Cape 
Lookout, including Shackleford and Core Banks, is called by 
the natives the Cape, or Ca’e Banks. Within this protective arm, 
numerous bays, rivers and sounds shape the irregular shoreline 
of mainland Carteret County. 

In the mid-19th century, a particular section of this main- 
land Carteret coast caught the attention of John Motley 
Morehead, statesman, twice governor of North Carolina and 
railroad entrepreneur. Governor Morehead had long envisaged 
an east-west railroad connecting the country’s interior with a 
deep water port on the North Carolina coast. 

In Carteret County he found such a natural port on a small 
south-facing peninsula, bounded by Calico Creek, Newport 
River and Bogue Sound. At the confluence of these three 
bodies of water lay Shepherd’s Point, a holding of some 600 
acres. 


This is an account of those natives of the 
Cape Banks who migrated to Governor 
Morehead’s city as wanderers come to a 
promised land, as indeed the neighborhood 
they established came to be called, albeit not 
charitably so. 


While Governor Morehead was president of the corpora- 
tion responsible for bringing the rail line to the coast, he also 
held an interest in, and later became the president of, the 
Shepard’s Point Land Company. This investment group ac- 
quired the entire peninsula and planned the development of an 
ocean port and a small town at the site, the town to be named 
for the visionary Governor Morehead and the port to be called 
the port terminal. 

This is an account of those natives of the Cape Banks who 
migrated to Governor Morehead’s city as wanderers come to a 
promised land, as indeed the neighborhood they established 
came to be called, albeit not charitably so. 


* * * 


John Motley Morehead’s 1857 plan for a new city at the ter- 
minus of the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad was original- 
ly platted from the eastern boundary of Shepard’s Point to 


present-day 24th Street. The opening public auction of more 
than 100 lots in November of that year, however, limited initial 
development to 15th Street. 

But within a few years the advent of the Civil War was to 
raise a barrier to Morehead’s 15th Street goal, when occupying 
Union forces erected a military breastworks from Calico Creek 
to Bogue Sound, bisecting the new city at 12th Street. No 
records have been found to indicate when this barrier was 
removed, but a search of deed books covering the two decades 
following the end of the War indicates little or no development 
took place from the breastworks to that 15th Street limit. 

Then in the late 1800s several disparate and far flung events 
were to occur, each of which would play a part in the demise of 
an obscure Outer Banks island community and its subsequent 
rebirth on the shores of John Morehead’s new city. 

First, the discovery of petroleum in Pennsyivania would 
eclipse the market for whale oil, forever ending the historic 
whaling industry of Shackleford Banks. Next, a series of devas- 
tating hurricanes would lay waste to large areas of that fragile 
barrier island and threaten the already tenuous existence of its 
inhabitants. And, finally, the burgeoning menhaden and 
seafood industries would bring new economic opportunities for 
the seafaring men of the Cape Lookout Banks. 

Consequently and steadily for several decades the Cape 
Bankers were to leave their ancestral islands and establish new 
communities throughout Carteret County. Most would be 
drawn to Harkers Island, Marshallberg and Salterpath - all 
areas most nearly approximating their known environments. 
But one of the places to which they would come was that 
heretofore "empty pocket" in the new city of Morehead, 
bounded roughly by the remnants of those Civil War 
breastworks to the east, by the railroad to the north, by the old 
15th Street limit to the west, and, most essential to these seafar- 
ing people, by Bogue Sound to the south. 

This, then, was the Promised Land. 

While most of the relocated Bankers were concentrated 
within that narrowly defined area, others settled in already exist- 
ing neighborhoods nearby. So the Promised Land almost from 
the beginning was not so much a geographical entity as more 
specifically a people and their culture. And theirs was a culture 
destined to conflict with the unfamiliar mainland society they so 
hopefully had come to join. 

For although these Bankers were of the same stock as the 
inhabitants of the other villages along the waterways of Carteret 
County, the new town of Morehead City to which they had 
come was already populated with a much different and more 
varied group of people. 

Here were the venturesome who had responded to John 
Motley Morehead’s exhortation to invest in "the first instance of 
an entire new city on the Atlantic coast being brought into 
market at once ..." Others had been lured by his glowing descrip- 
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tion: "The City of Morehead is situated on a beautiful neck of land 
or dry plain, almost entirely surrounded with salt water; its 
climate salubrious; its sea breezes and sea bathing delightful; its 
drinking water good; its fine chalybeate spring strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur ... a pleasant watering place." 

Here were the railroad investors, the land speculators, the 
enterprising merchants, the itinerant tradesmen who had "walked 
the tracks" to yet another beginning. Too, the Civil War, like all 
such conflicts that rearrange large numbers of people, had left in 
its wake some individuals of still more differing origins, from 
Union officers to Yankee mercenaries. And mingling among them 
all were the farm-based families who had migrated to town, them- 
selves casualties of the great social and economic upheaval that 
followed the end of an old and established order. 


For the Bankers were a people of limited 


education who spoke a dialect - almost a lan- 
guage - barely intelligible to any except themsel- 
ves. They brought with them customs and a 
lifestyle dictated by their near isolation in a 
harsh world where survival had been a constant 
challenge. 


But diverse as this populace was, one thing they all shared 


was an extraordinary wariness of the newcomers from across the 
waters, and a firm determination to keep their distance from 
those Cape Bankers about whom they had heard so much but 
knew so little. This attitude was akin to one expressed in an 
editorial letter to the "Greensboro Patriot" of 1858: "Ever since 
our schoolboy days we had heard of Beaufort harbor, having 
learned from our geography that there was such a place away 
down on the sea-coast, many hundred miles distant, where the 
people lived on fish, and used oyster shells as cups, with which to 
drink water out of old pine stumps ... the men of that region - as 
had been reported and believed in the interior by many - were 
scaly, had broad tails and thorny fins growing from their backs, 
the result of living on fish and diving after crabs ..." 

And now the sight of these refugees from the legendary Sey 
Banks [sic] literally sailing their small homes up Bogue Sound was 
further evidence of that difference. To the Bankers, it was im- 
minently practical to take their houses with them - traditional con- 
struction had allowed easy dismantling and reassembly. But to 
Morehead residents, it was unheard of for an entire community to 
remove to a new location across bodies of water - and to take 
their homes with them over these waters. 

One prominent City resident, watching yet another dis- 
mantled house riding by athwart two sailskiffs, idly remarked to a 
companion, "There go the Israelites on their way to the Promised 
Land", alluding to the Jewish history of dismantling the tabernacle 
to set it up again in the next location. The sobriquet stuck, as did 
the stigma. 

For the Bankers were a people of limited education who 
spoke a dialect - almost a language - barely intelligible to any ex- 
cept themselves. They brought with them customs and a lifestyle 
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dictated by their near isolation in a harsh world where survival 
had been a constant challenge. 


* * * 


With ingenuity and inventiveness they had more than met the 
challenge by adapting the resources of that world to their own 
use. With native timber and with lumber salvaged from frequent 
shipwrecks they had built their small homes, using sharkskin or 
porpoise hide to fashion hinges for doors and windows. 

Their floors were scrubbed with abrasive white sand from the 
water’s edge, and their mattresses were filled with astringent 
seaweed gathered from along the shore. Their lamps were conch 
shells filled with whale oil, and their drinking dippers, too, were 
shells. They marked the passing days with gum root corks strung 
on a rope and moved daily, abacus-like, from Sunday to Sunday. 

From barefoot childhood their lives - and their livelihood - 
depended on the sea around them. Even the youngest learned to 
read the signs of buried clams and scallops as readily with his toes 
as with his eyes, judge the force of tide and undertow by the run 
of sands beneath his feet, and in the hollows of the dunes detect 
the telltale coolness of freshwater sources. 

When beached whales were processed for oil, blubber melt- 
ing in the hot sun pooled in hollows formed by footprints. Lamp 
oil was a luxury on the Banks, and women and children used small 
shells to scoop up even these minute amounts of a scarce and pre- 
cious household commodity. 

The women raised ducks and geese, tended cows and pigs, 
and cultivated small garden patches to supplement the dock and 
seakale and other potherbs native to the area. They harvested the 
abundant coastal grape by spreading sheets beneath the vines and 
simply shaking the supporting trees. They wove reeds and grasses 
into wall-hanging baskets, used for storing smaller articles of 
clothing in homes with little furniture. 

Corks, or floats, for fishing nets were hand-carved from roots 
of the sweetgum tree, the holes burned through with heated 
pokers. Net leads, or sinkers, were made by pouring melted lead 
into molds formed by thumb-sized depressions in the sand. 

Waterfowl were plentiful if gun and shell were not, and even 
the maligned but tasty loon often fell prey to the boatman’s oar in 
the pre-dawn darkness of its saltmarsh feeding ground. 

Home remedies evolved from means at hand. Liquid drained 
from mussels was warmed and used for treating earache; leaves of 
mullein made a poultice for breaking fevers; dog fennel was 
bruised and mixed into a salve to reduce inflammation. Topical 
treatment of puncture wounds consisted of application of fat pork 
soaked in turpentine; boils were covered with raw dough coated 
with lard. 

Cloth strips to be used for babies’ belly bands were first scor- 
ched or charred with hot irons, an attempt to promote the healing 
process. 

Opium tea made from the seeds of the native poppy provided 
their most potent analgesic, augmented by poultices using the oil- 
filled leaves of the prickly ash, the "toothache tree." Strong sas- 
safras tea was brewed in desperate effort to "break out" the 
measles, that childhood scourge of often deadly virulence in the 


"The Crowd" continued on page 23. 
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Echoes of the Past 


Nannie Gelfroy Reuiued, Developed St, Paul's School 


(Editor's Note: This is the first part of a two-part article on St. 
Paul’s School, Beaufort. The author, a senior at Beaufort high 
school, won the prize given last month by the County Historical 
association for the best paper on a subject of local historical 
interest. Reprinted from the Carteret County News Times, May 
1960.) 


Beaufort had a multiplicity of private schools before the 
public school. As many as eight were advertised in a single copy 
of the old Telephone in 1883, when the population was barely 
2,000. That which made St. Paul’s different was Aunt Nannie’s 
determination to turn no one away for lack of money and to do 
a better job than had been done before. 

Thirty-seven years of her life were dedicated to the school. 
"As one of her pupils says, Education was almost her God, and 
she had an obsession for helping others.” 

Nannie Pasteur Davis was born July 21, 1865 to Sallie Pas- 
teur Davis and James C. Davis in Beaufort. It is very interesting 
to note that Nannie Pasteur was not Nannie’s true name, but 
one of her own adoption. She was christened Mary Anna Davis. 
James C. Davis, her father, was a merchant and once Register 
of Deeds in Carteret County. 

Sallie Pasteur Davis, her mother, was a direct descendant 
of Louis Pasteur. Nannie attended St. Mary’s Junior College 
and Chocowinity Girls’ School. On Aug. 31, 1885, she married 
MLR. Geffroy, also of Beaufort. 

St. Paul’s School was actually begun on Jan. 3, 1858, before 
the birth of Nannie, under the leadership of the rector of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Mr. Van Antwerp, Miss Elizabeth Robinson, and 
Sallie Pasteur, Nannie’s mother. This school, however, did not 
continue when the Rev. Mr. Van Antwerp left in 1867. 

In 1868 the Rev. Edward M. Forbes came to St. Paul’s 
Parish, and was impressed with the educational needs of the 
people of the community. With the assistance of some friends, 
he built a school building in the church yard, slightly to the west 
of the present Parish House. 

The school did not prosper, and the Reverend Forbes then 
used the building for a chapel in the winter. Sometime later 
Miss Emma Manson opened a school of her own in Beaufort, 
and she taught her students for a while in her home. 

In 1894 Nannie, inspired by her mother, was in the North 
securing sufficient funds for the promotion of a school in 
Beaufort. By 1899 when the Rev. Thomas P. Noe came to 
Beaufort as rector of St. Paul’s Parish, they, Reverend Noe and 
Mrs. Geffroy, decided to take Miss Manson’s school as a foun- 
dation. 

This is known as the second beginning of St. Paul’s School. 
The enrollment was enlarged to such an extent that they rented 
the first floor of the Odd Fellow Building. There with Miss Man- 
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son, they continued the school. The school succeeded so well 
that a larger building had to be rented. This building is now the 
Masonic Lodge. 

Because of the continued growth of the school, it was 
decided to build a new building next to the church, on the site 
where the present Episcopal rectory stands. Through the efforts 
of the Rev. Thomas P. Noe and Mrs. Geffroy, the money was 
raised. 

On Nov. 1, 1900, the corner stone of St. Paul’s School was 
laid, and soon after, the three-story building was completed. 
The interior was finished in natural wood under oil. The build- 
ing contained five large classrooms which were furnished with 
modern desks and other requisites; a crowded library which 
contained in 1925 eight thousand volumes; a large kindergarten 
located on the third floor; a small music room; and a spacious 
Assembly Hall located on the first floor. 

In 1906 the Dormitory Building was built. It was a large two- 
story frame building. The rooms were equipped with white 
enameled beds, chiffoniers, and wardrobes, while the sanitary 
washstands with running water added to the comfort. The build- 
ing was equipped with adequate bathrooms with hot and cold 
water and lighted throughout with electricity. 

This building provided accommodations for about fifty 
boys and girls, plus apartments for the principal, matron, and 
teachers. In this building were located the recreation hall on the 
attic floor, the dining hall in the dormitory wing and the kitchen 
in the rear of and adjoining the dining hall. 

Another building which belonged to the school was 
Sander’s Hall. It was and still is located to the west of the dor- 
mitory building on the corner of Moore and Ann Streets. 

In it were located the infirmary which, from 1910 to about 
1915, was under the direction of the registered nurse, Nora Lee 
Wood; part of the dormitory; and near the close of the school, 
the home of Mrs. Geffroy and Miss Apperson. 

The fourth and final building of St. Paul’s School was the 
work shop which in 1898 formed the entire equipment of the 
school. This building was the chapel built by Reverend Forbes 
in 1878. The work shop was located in the rear of the church, a 
little to the west. In this building were located the printing and 
carpentering departments in which printing and carpentry were 
taught. 

The institution was founded for the purpose of promoting 
Christianity and teaching young boys and girls "to use their 
hearts, minds, and hands." It endeavored to draw out of the 
pupil "that which was the noblest and purest in him," so that he 
might live a more useful and efficient life. Every effort was 
made to surround him with every intellectual, social, and 
spiritual influence which tended to broaden and enrich life and 
develop character. 
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In Nannie’s school obedience was an absolute "must." A 
pupil who proved to be a menace to his associates or a 
demoralizing influence in the school did not remain long, and 
the principal reserved the absolute right to dismiss any pupil 
who refused to comply with rules and regulations. No pupils 
were allowed to spend money in excess of $2 a week. 

All pupils were required to attend church services at least 
once each Sunday and all daily services held in the school 
auditorium. All teachers and boarding students were expected to 
attend evening prayers in the dormitory building. 

The course of study was arranged with the double object of 
preparing for college and of training for the active struggle of 
life. The St. Paul’s diploma admitted without examination to the 
University of North Carolina and to the University of the South. 

Astonishingly enough, Algebra I was included in the sixth 
grade curriculum. In the seventh grade a student began United 
States History (advanced) and Latin grammar. In the eighth 
grade Latin II was optional, whereas, political economy and 
English composition and literature were required. 

In the ninth grade Latin III was again optional, but one was 
compelled to take plane geometry and French I. In the tenth 
grade a student could study solid geometry, Latin IV, English 
composition, literature, and rhetoric, and French II. These were 
not all of the subjects a student took but merely the most out- 
standing. Besides this an average of 75 had to be maintained in 
order to pass. 

Needless to say, the math and language departments were 
ranked with the best in the nation. By 1924 all necessary equip- 
ment had been secured for the teaching of Biology I, General 
Science, and Chemistry I. However, a former student recalls that 
the science equipment was very meager, and that chemicals used 
in all experiments were secured from the local drug store. 

Band, piano, carpentry, and printing were among the cour- 
ses which could be taken at one’s own discretion. Piano lessons 
were given at the rate of $3.50 a month. Public recitals were 
given from time to time. Nearly every piano teacher who taught 
at St. Paul’s was a graduate of Peabody Conservatory in Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The band and orchestra composed the second part of the 
music department. Private lessons were given on bass, reed, and 
string instruments. In St. Paul’s history there were three band 
directors: Mr. Robeson (who married Miss Elizabeth Glenn, 
daughter of North Carolina’s Governor Glenn), an Italian, Mr. 
Jello; and Mr. Fritz. The band enjoyed its greatest success under 
Mr. Robeson and Mr. Fritz. 

Under their direction the band was recognized as one of the 
best in the state. They were frequently invited to play for celebra- 
tions and political campaigns. 

Printing also played a large part in the life of the school. The 
press was hand-fed and operated by pedals. The printing depart- 
ment was in charge of publishing the newspapers and for a good 
many years published St. Paul’s School catalogue. All these pub- 
lications were published in hand-set type. 


(To be Continued) 
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More Mailbag clips ... 


Dear Sirs: 

I understand you have recently started a newspaper about 
Eastern Carteret County. I am interested in any information you 
might have on an educator, author, store owner, Mr. Melvin 
Robinson of Atlantic, NC. Several years ago, I boarded the 
Ocracoke Ferry in Atlantic. At that time it was a private opera- 
tion owned by the Taylor Brothers from Sea Level. The Ferry 
left from D. Mason’s store. The ferry was loaded next to the 
store. 

While aboard I purchased a book written by Mr. Robinson 
to while away my time on the long ride. I remember bits and 
pieces about this book and his belief that the Lost Colony was 
never lost and that the direct descendants of the Lost Colony are 
still living on the coast of North Carolina east of the North River. 

Anyway, making a long story short, I truly would like any in- 
formation where I might purchase this book, since I have ex- 
hausted all the libraries in this area. Also I have checked old 
book stores who swear they can get it for me, but never come up 
with it. I am at a disadvantage since I do not know the title of 
this book. 

Also, if your paper is being mailed out of the county, please 
send me a copy of your rate. Just so I can keep up with friends. 
Never have I met a more accommodating group of people than 
those east of the North River Bridge. 

Yours truly, 
Bill Ginn 
3406 Scott Street, Kinston, NC 28501 


Editor’s Note: We have contact Mr. Ginn and informed him that 
Robinson’s book, Riddle of the Lost Colony is out of print. However, 
reprints of portions from the book have been included in past issues of 
The Mailboat, and as space will allow, we hope to include more excerpts 
from this very important book in Carteret County’s history. The Mailboat 
invites anyone who remembers Mr. Robinson personally, or who could lead 
us to family contacts, because we would very much like to compile an 
article about Mr. Robinson himself and his research on the “lost” colony ... 
Contact us if you have suggestions or information. 


To: The Mailboat 

In the last issue, you printed some interesting verse relating 
to the Civil War, which brought to mind a bit of dofferel I 
learned as a child from an uncle in Atlantic, which I think (but I 
am not sure) has a Civil War connection. 

Mr. grandparents, Derwood W. and Cassandra Hiil Mason, 
lived next door to her brother, Ardell Hill and his wife, Dora 
Mason Hill. The lines I learned from Uncle Ardell were: 

Tell Jones and John to be good boys 

And always mind their dear old mother; 

For I’m gone to Shell Point to join the Navy; 

No doubt I’m gone forever. 

I think the boys were Jones and John Styron. I’m not sure 
who the speaker was — maybe their father, or an older brother. I 
believe, but do not know, that there was a Naval facility at Shell 
Point during the War. Can anyone shed some light on this? 

Best wishes, 
Myron C. Banks 
2801 Rothgeb Drive, Raleigh, NC 27609 
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Davis Schools 


Davis School 1912 


This was the second school building erected at Davis. It was built on a lot directly behind where the First Baptist Church is today. It was one large room with no 
grades as we have today; the students were grouped according to age it seems. The children started at five years old. Teachers who taught there include: Irvin 
- W. Davis, principal and teacher, Miss Gracie Davis, teacher, and Mr. Delton "Dot" Davis, teacher for the 5-year old group. 


First Row: Arnold Murphy, Durwood 
Salter, Weston Willis, Buren Davis, 
Everett Willis, Hubert Willis, Minor 
Davis, Guion Willis, Hal Willis, Leslie 
Murphy, Claud Willis, Gordon Willis, 
Lloyd Davis, Milburn Murphy 


Second Row: Irene Willis, Ruby Paul, 
Winnie Willis Murphy, Naomi Willis 
Gaskill, Theodore Willis, Orpha Willis 
Mason, Eunice Murphy Smith, Adolia 
Davis Everhart, Thelma Murphy Mur- 
phy, Pearl Willis Hooker, Carrie Willis 
Fulcher, Inez Davis Lina, Gertrude 
Styron Forbes, Flora Bell Salter Gaskill, 
Wilma Salter Davis, Vivian Davis, ---, 
Catheline Dixon 


Third Row: Viola Alligood Davis, Retha — 
Murphy McDonald, Allie Styron Willis, — 
Eula Willis Teasley, Minnie Willis Davis, 
Georgie Mason, Rosa Willis Murphy, 
Dezie Willis Willis 


Fourth Row: Joe Davis, Roy Styron, 
Avon Davis, Mamie Willis Patrick, Delia 
Pond Davis, Dot Davis-Teacher, Stella 
Willis Clifton, Irvin W. Davis-Principal 
and Teacher, Gracie Davis-Teacher, 
Leoland Davis, Myrtle Willis Davis, 
Florence Paul Davis, Agnes Willis Peter- 
son, Hilda Davis Medlin, Effie Davis 
Pond, Lemuel Davis 


Window: Roderick Willis, Leonard 
Davis, Alger Willis, Corbett Davis 


(Photo and names compiled by Elsie 
Davis Hunt.) 


Davis School 1929 


i ia" y i : First Row: Elizabeth Davis Potter, Mabel Davis 

Bag Murphy, Luna Mae Davis Davis, Blanche Tallaksen 
| Nelson, Rena Pearl Salter Salter, -- 

Second Row: Quinton Willis, Charles Davis, Julian 

Ray Murphy, Cecil Ray Murphy, Weldon Davis, Wes- 

ley Salter, George Salter, Mary Chapman Davis 

Davis, Beatrice Fulcher Styron-Teacher 


Third Row: Milton Styron, William Styron, Reginald 
Styron, Elvin Davis, Lloyd Moore Styron, Roy Gil- 
likin, William Davis, Clifton Styron 


Me 


* Wt eo 


Bae ine ; tte of, _.. @hoto and names collected by Anne Murphy and 
fees, tT ieeqee to a en ~S-Elsie Davis Hunt.) 
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More Mout the Buffaloes and the Days 


fram ay 


The story in the last Mailboat concerning James Warren 
Day’s song, "Damn Buffaloes," brought back many memories 
concerning the early Cedar Island Days and the folks on the is- 
land during the Civil War era. 

It appears that the father of the original Carteret County 
Days served in the Army during the Revolutionary War because 
on May 30, 1821, his son, Thomas Day, applied for a military 
land warrant of 640 acres due him as the proper heir of John 
Day, a private soldier in Capt. Armstrong’s Company, 2nd Regi- 
ment in the North Carolina Line. He served at Valley Forge 
during that starvation winter and remained for the duration of 
the war. 

The John Day family moved from New Bern in Craven 
County to the Cedar Island area in Carteret County in 1790. 
Within a year another son, Richard, was born. Richard Day’s 
son, James Warren Day, composed the song about the Buf- 
faloes. He married his first cousin, Sally Day, daughter of Wil- 
liam Day. 

According to stories told by Harriet Anne Day Goodwin, 
born on Cedar Island in 1859 and daughter of Warren’s 
brother, George Washington Day, Union forces were stationed 
in a camp across from Cedar Island on Core Banks. They came 
across and landed at Smith’s Landing on the east end of the is- 
land. There they helped themselves to any boats they saw and 
wanted. From there they went from house to house helping 
themselves to horses and wagons. These they filled with goods 
stolen from the people. Most families had collards in the gar- 
den. These were cut, chickens taken, and even jars of hot pep- 
pers and pickles preserved by the women were stolen. Most 
families had two or three barrels of salt mullets or spots under 
the shelter at the back of the house. Even though some pleaded 
to be left with at least one barrel, these were all taken. If the 
family had a cow, the Union soldiers tied it to the back of the 
wagon and took it down to the Landing. They took potatoes 
from potato banks. They left nothing edible. 

Sometimes they placed planks across two boats to form a 
barge to carry large objects. The soldiers came back again and 
again. If it had not been for clams, oysters, and fish from the 
water, the people would have starved. Even if they managed to 
find salt and barrels to salt more fish, the soldiers stole it too. 

The soldiers also raided homes on Hog Island. The folks 
really suffered. Old clothes were remade. Shoes were scarce 
and wooden shoes and barefoot children were common. Calico 
for a dress cost as much as $500; bacon as high as $7.50 a lb.; 
eggs were $5, molasses $25, flour as high as $500 a barrel. 

On Cedar Island most of the families did not own slaves, 
and therefore were not enthusiastic for either North or South at 
the beginning of the war. However, after they were treated so 
badly by the Union Soldiers, most became Rebels. Several men 
joined the Confederate Army and were stationed at Fort 


Macon. James Styron died there of pneumonia. His cousin, 
John Styron, came home from there sick in March of 1862, then 
in February of 1964, he enlisted in the Union Army, where he 
served for the remainder of the war. 

In Beaufort, the Collector of Customs for the Port, a 
Yankee named John Addison Hedrick, stated in a letter to his _. 
brother that a company of Union volunteers consisting of 32 
men, outfitted in sky-blue pants and dark blue coats and caps 
were formed in Beaufort. He said their uniforms made them ap- 


pear so large the people called them "Buffaloes." He said they 


went about in gangs like herds of buffaloes. When refugee 
families arrived in Beaufort with no food or place to live, they 
were coerced into joining the Buffalo Regiment to provide for 
their families. 

History tells us that "Buffaloes" were groups of Union and 
Confederate deserters and other "riff-raff" who terrorized the 
state, some sincere Union sympathizers from this area. Some 
authorities feel they were sanctioned by, possibly even supplied 
guns by the Union Army which occupied this area. Other 
stories indicate they developed from regular army troops who 
sort of went their own way. 

But their is no indication that the Union Forces who 
ravaged Cedar Island were anything but regulation Union Sol- 
diers. Certainly there is no hint they were black. If they had 
been, with public sentiment as it was in those days, Mrs. Good- 
win would have mentioned it. 

There were many runaway slaves who made their way 
North to Hatteras Island where the Army gave each black fami- 
ly one acre of land and aided them in getting started. Some men 
were hired to help build a new fort, while others joined the 
Union Army. A black company was formed which later served 
in South Carolina. After the war was over, the land was 
returned to its original owners, and most of the blacks moved 
elsewhere. 

On Portsmouth Island, when the Union forces came, many 
of the citizens left. A story is told about one lady who was so fat 
she couldn’t get out the door, so she remained there for the 
war. The soldiers fed her, and she was still there when her 
neighbors returned. 

On Portsmouth, the soldiers built a hospital containing 300 
beds, 18 doctors, and many nurses and orderlies. 

This is the hospital mentioned in the Buffalo song. The 
Cedar Island men were taking a sick lady, Amelia Styron, to the 
hospital. She was the mother of Bosh (Abshia Styron), in the 
song. Bosh was Warren’s nephew. 

While leaving the lady at the hospital, the men were cap- 
tured by a group of "Buffaloes," including Sergeant Styron. The 
fact that the Sergeant mentioned was also a Styron and no 
doubt known by and related to the Cedar Island men, would ex- 

Continued on page 25. 
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Geach Secne Fishery - 1945 ( Continued from the Fall Edition ) 


Part Il 


There really was no shortage of sugar in Carteret and 
Craven counties during World War II. It was ever plentiful. 
Rationing was imposed by the Harvard University types who, 
even then, ran the country. Local grocers were allocated a share 
of the nation’s sugar supply based on their past record of sugar 
purchases over some number of years. (A new store was pretty 
much "out of luck.") 

Price controls were an integral part of the rationing system. 
The government set the maximum price the retailer could 
charge. That maximum price, of course, became the price. 

Of course, "unscrupulous" individuals, in order to get goods 
before the stock was depleted, tried to corrupt the retailers into 
taking more money or "favors of another kind." Some retailers 
even hid their best goods, creating artificial shortages, in order 
to induce more of these "other favors." Even otherwise respect- 
able wives and mothers were corrupted in this process. Most 
retailers, of course, patriotically resisted such blandishments. 
You know they did! 

Harlowe, NC, just into Craven County across Core Creek 
from Carteret County, is justly famous for its illegal liquor 
production. From the beginning of "prohibition", "bootleggers" 
bought huge quantities of sugar from certain grocers whose 
reputations for discretion were greatly admired. 

When wartime rationing of sugar was imposed, these 
grocers were allotted quantities based on their past purchases. 
Of course, their only customers for these huge quantities of 
sugar were the bootlegger-distillers. Bootleggers, of course, did 
not have ration coupons for sugar. The grocers had a problem 
accounting for their huge purchases of sugar absent the ration 
coupons. 

It was, therefore, arranged between the bootleggers and the 
grocers that every now and then the grocers’ warehouses were 
victimized by "thieves." There was a regular epidemic of sugar 
banditry in this area during the war. The "authorities" cited the 
"thefts" as proof of the need for rationing and price controls! 
They happily authorized replacement allotments for the "vic- 
timized" grocers. Thus, in this area, where was even more sugar 
"in circulation" than ever before. 

Thanks entirely to this rationing and price-control system, 
the virtuous housewife on a budget could find barely enough 
sugar to function, while the bootleggers had all they needed, 
and the grocers, paid handsome bonuses by the grateful bootleg- 
gers, made impressive fortunes. 

One of Harlowe’s most beloved bootleggers fished with our 
crew. He was a Scotchman named Hooper. In 1944, he was 
about sixty years old. A man of ordinary height and weight, he 
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always wore bib-overalls. He was gentle in disposition, kind of 
heart, of high integrity and impressive intelligence and a 
craftsman distiller, justifiably proud of his family’s long tradi- 
tion as superior whiskey makers. 

He would have furnished our crew all the sugar we could 
have used, I’m sure, but no one asked, knowing he’d make much 
more than we could pay by using it in his distillery. Most of our 
crew also had private reasons to want him not to "waste" sugar. 
Molasses is not too bad a sweetener for your coffee. Good whis- 
key is well worth that "sacrifice." 

I asked Mr. Hooper why he didn’t simply pay the $10.50 
per gallon federal tax and become a "legitimate" distiller. He 
was not the least hesitant to discuss his "business." 

The reason, he explained, was that he produced a very 
small volume of whiskey---a thousand to fifteen hundred gallons 
a year. If he added $10.50 a gallon to his costs, which were not 
more than twenty-five cents per gallon without the tax, he would 
be unable to sell his small volume profitably. 

Without the tax, he could make two to three dollars a gal- 
lon selling the product for three dollars to three dollars and a 
half per gallon to his wholesalers; they, in turn, could double 
their money and still sell to the consumer for less than seven dol- 
lars a gallon, far under the price needed by "legitimate" distill- 
ers, paying the $10.50 tax. 

In short, there was a market at the "bootlegged" price. The 
mass-market distillers, selling many millions of gallons of 
product, did not need a profit of more than a nickel a gallon to 
prosper. 

To compete with them, Hooper would have had to fund a 
huge indusirial distillery and massive marketing costs. He had 
neither the resources nor the wish to do so. In the first place, he 
contended, the quality of mass produced whiskey could not 
measure up to his personal standards. The men of our crew con- 
firmed this. Hooper’s was the best! 

In 1919 when the Volstead Act ("Prohibition") went into ef- 
fect, thousands of craftsman distillers, like Mr. Hooper, were 
criminalized throughout the United States. Their crime was per- 
sisting in doing what they and their families had done for 
generations. Theirs had been a legal and respectable occupa- 
tion. Overnight they became "public enemies." 

Of course, the crime rate soared in the "roaring ’20’s." It 
was "invented" or legislated crime. You can’t expect to reduce 
crime by "criminalizing" heretofore innocent activities. Is there a 
lesson in this for modern-day moralists? 

In 1933, the Volstead Act was repealed but the $10.50 per 
gallon tax was simultaneously imposed. The effect was to 
"protect" the great industrial distillers from competition from 
the cottage industry craftsmen whose livelihoods had been 
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criminalized and delivered to the great distilleries backed by 
wealthy financiers and investors. 

Something’s "out o’ order" here. Mr. Hooper was deter- 
mined to subvert such a system as long as he could "run off" a 
few jars. He was quite patriotic about it. 


Part IV 


Fishing was better in October. My share was enough to pay 
our household expenses and buy a 1937 four door automobile 
which we needed to make the move to Chapel Hill. 

Work is not nearly so hard when the reward is sufficient. 
Still, there were hauls that made me wonder if I had good sense. 

We caught a school of sting-rays once. Each weighed about 
twenty pounds. We had an estimated twenty thousand pounds. 
As we got the net in close to shore, the cork-line went under; no 
one knew then what we had in the net---might have been 
speckled trout or drum. To save the catch, several of the crew 
waded into the area where the catch had concentrated and 
dragged the cork-line under. The purpose was to raise and hold 
the cork-line above the surface. The men were barefooted, 
dressed in light cotton trousers, some in shorts or "cut-off’s as 
they are now called since becoming "stylish." They were waist 
deep, yet no one was "hit" by a stinger. Explain that! 

Anyway, when the nature of the catch was determined, the 
seine was inverted---lead-line up, cork-line down---releasing the 
catch. All that work and no pay-off. Still we were lucky in that no 
one was hurt. 

The sting-ray catch was not the worst. We caught something 
like four thousand pounds of sea catfish one evening. They had 
no market value in those days. Don’t know about now; seems 
somebody, somewhere, will eat anything. But we were at war 
with the Japanese then. 

Now a catfish has spines on his dorsal fin and on each side 
on the swimming fins. These spines are toxic, guaranteeing pain- 
ful infection for anyone punctured. 

To clear catfish from a net is a personal, individual service. 
Add to that the fact that catfish can live "forever" out of water. 
Once cleared from the net, he cannot be left on the beach to rot 
and be stepped on by bare-foot fishermen for the rest of the fish- 
ing season. The rottener he gets, the more toxic the wound he in- 
flicts. Each one, therefore, must be buried. We used mass burials 
and dispensed with the funeral services. 

We got the net ashore about half past five in the afternoon 
and began clearing the live and wriggling fish, each mad as hell 
and determined to wreak revenge on those who’d caught them. 
Little did those fish know how we regretted that we had done so. 
It was unintentional. Simple fish-slaughter, not murder. 

Dark came on. Wartime "blackout" conditions prevailed 
along the beach. The crew captain persuaded someone in 
authority to allow us to use lanterns and flashlights on condition 
that neither was allowed to emit light from more than one square 
inch of lens. Not much light. This was the same rule governing 
automobiles. Black electrician’s tape was employed to limit the 
lens exposures. 

Just before leaving the beach for the night, I spotted an over- 
looked twelve inch catfish lying inert on the sand. I dug his grave 
and picked him up by the tail, believing him to be dead after six 
hours on the beach. He wasn’t! With his last gasp he twisted his 
body sideways and upward so that one of the swim fin spines 
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nicked my thumb. Fortunately he hadn’t the strength to 
penetrate the skin. I admired his determination and buried him 
with affection. The bastard! 

That night I got home about midnight knowing I had to be 
back on the beach four hours later. Hadn’t earned a cent. 


Part V 


There are attractions to fishing that go beyond the financial 
returns per unit of effort. If it were not so, fishing would be an ir- 
rational activity. Come to think of it, that’s the case anyway. 

One of those attractions is the mystery. What may be caught 
or what may be seen or experienced in the process? You never 
know ’til you wet your hook, or set your net or "pot" as the case 
may be. 

The most spectacular event of my season "on the beach" oc- 
curred near "The Pink Hill" at Rose’s (Rhodes’) Path. "The Pink 
Hill" was a-way to the west’ard beyond Salter Path on Bogue 
Banks---almost to Bogue Inlet. Today, highway 58 turns 
northward toward the high-rise bridge over Bogue Sound just 
about opposite where "The Pink Hill" dominated the beach 
scene in 1944, 

As the name implies, the sand on the dunes in this area had 
a slight, but definitely discernable, pinkish cast as compared with 
the typical white sand dune. 

After our morning haul one day late in October, the beach 
captain announced we were going to set another net "to Rose’s 
(Rhodes’) Path" and asked for volunteers. I determined that we 
weren’t going to be "toting" the net on oars the whole distance. It 
was ebb tide, leaving a broad, sloping, hard packed, sand beach 
on which we could use the truck. There would be little to do at 
our regular "haul" until four-thirty in the afternoon. I volun- 
teered. 

We loaded a dory, the net, and ourselves into the truck and 
headed west, arriving in due course. About two hours later we 
had set and were ready to head back to the cook shack, leaving a 
few men to guard the net. They would live on "Ritter" beans until 
we returned next day. 

One of the "guards" was Harry Taylor of Broad Creek. The 
"Broad Creekers" in our crew were the type of men who felt any 
Saturday night that didn’t culminate in a drunken fight had been 
wasted. They were tough and they enjoyed being so. But they en- 
joyed commercial fishing and meat-hunting almost as much as 
they did fighting. They used the three activities as foils; when 
they got bored with whichever one they were presently engaging 
in, they shifted to one of the others for variety. 

Harry Taylor was the acknowledged "toughest" and their 
leader. A few years after the event here reported, Harry was fa- 
tally shot on one of those Saturdays nights. He was so tough it 
took ten years for him to die from the wound. It "slowed him 
down" some. Few fatally wounded men every fully recover. 

Anyway, before we left "The Pink Hill", Harry informed me 
that he was going in the woods to catch a coon. He needed a live 
coon to train some hound puppies on. He wasn’t exactly bare- 
handed; he had an ax to cut down the tree and a "gunny sack" to 
put the coon in when caught. In his pockets, he also had some 
heavy cooper wire and some loops cut from a truck inner tube. 
He’d caught live coons before. Nevertheless, as we headed 

Continued on page 18. 
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‘The Ca'e Canks Brogue 


‘We Lauguage of the Cape Lookout Gankenrs 


The Ca’e Bankers and their Brogue 
Part 1 Introduction 


Out of the grey mists of time and the vast expanse of sand 
and sea of the Outer Banks of North Carolina there arose a 
people whose origin was lost in the depths of history un- 
recorded. They were fiercely independent and suspicious of all 
authority, yet they lived together in settlements and worked 
together in crews. 

These people stood out from all their neighbors in three 
main ways. They were whalers, pursuers of the great leviathans 
of the briny deep in little rowboats, which they launched from 
the shores of their home island; they were loon eaters, consum- 
ing with relish a bird that others would not even shoot at, much 
less eat; and they were speakers of an ancient dialect of English 
so different from that of other Americans that even some of 
their Mainland neighbors could not always understand them. 

In the 1700s they were recorded as living on the sandbanks, 
which at that time extended as one continuous island from Old 
Topsail (now Beaufort) Inlet on the south to Old Drum Inlet on 
the north and included Cape Lookout. This island of sandbanks 
was named Cape Lookout Banks, but they called it "Ca’e Banks" 
and called themselves by "crowds" according to the settlement 
they were from, such as "that crowd from Wades Shore." They 
were the Ca’e Bankers, my ancestors. The dialect of English 
they spoke was the Ca’e Banks Brogue. 

In the mid-1800s many of the Ca’e Bankers moved across 
Beaufort Inlet to Bogue Banks in pursuit of more room and bet- 
ter fishing, whaling, and hunting. Toward the end of the century, 
however, storms and blowing sand took their toll and forced all 
of these Bankers to move their homes. 

Many from Ca’e and Bogue Banks moved to the Mainland, 
actually taking their homes with them across the sounds. They 
settled all along the shore from one end of Carteret County to 
the other. Their main settlements were at Broad Creek, Mar- 
shallberg, Stacy, and the Promise’ Land in Morehead City. Only 
two crowds retained their isolation from the Mainland, one 
group that settled on Harkers Island between Ca’e Banks and 
the Mainland, and another that moved a short distance to the 
east’ard on Bogue Banks to a new home at Salter Path. So you 
see, a great many of the people of Carteret County are descend- 
ed from this timeless people of Cape Lookout Banks, and much 
of the modern speech of the county has come down to us from 
this dialect out of the distant past, the Ca’e Banks Brogue. 


The Undertaking 


Since 1975 I have given many short talks on the Ca’e Banks 
Brogue, but have never covered all aspects of the dialect. To do 
so would have taken much longer than a one-hour talk. So, I 
have decided to embark upon a great undertaking. In a series of 
articles, I shall try to outline the story of our Brogue and of how 
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I think it descended from the Old English or Anglo-Saxon. This 
story will not be another glossary or dictionary, since we already 
have The Cousin Shamus Dictionary of Down East Words & 
Sayings, Island Born and Bred, and Carteret Love Song. In- 
stead it will be a description of the structure of the dialect and 
of how our language grew in one direction, while that of 
"proper" America and Britain grew in another. In this undertak- 
ing I shall not only defend our Brogue, but shall advocate its ac- 
quisition by those who would speak "a more perfect English." 


The Qualifications of the Author 


Some of you will probably want to know my qualifications 
for this undertaking. I am not one of the "experts" from up- 
country, and was not formally educated in the linguistics of the 
"Brogue" at any of the prestigious upstate universities. These es- 
tablishments offered no programs for the study of our dialect 
when I was in college. However, although I lack the above, by in- 
heritance and by the help of my kith and kin, I have acquired 
another kind of background and education, which should help 
me qualify for this endeavor. 

I am descended from the Ca’e Banker families of Lewis, 
Hancock, Mason, and Moore, and my great-great-grandfather, 
Manaen Mason, was Keeper of Cape Lookout Light in 1870. In 
1934 I was born in Morehead City and raised thereafter on 
Bogue Banks at Atlantic Beach. 

In the "off" season (for tourists) we lived in the Atlantic 
Beach Hotel where my father had been caretaker since 1931. 
But, until I was nine years old, in the summertime, in order to 
make room for the "summer" crowd, we moved over to my 
grandparents’ home in Morehead. They lived on the periphery 
of the Promise’ Land at 1008 Evans Street, right across the 
street from "Uncle John" Lewis, the whaler from Ca’e Banks, 
and only a block and a half to the east’ard of Kib Guthrie’s 
store. Every summer, I was exposed to a whole passel of 
Promise’ Landers and their expressive and almost drawling ver- 
sion of the Ca’e Banks Brogue. It was a wonderful learning ex-. 
perience. 

When I was little, my family visited relatives Downeast 
about once a year. I would usually tag along and listen to all the 
tales told by my Ca’s Banker kin to the east’ard. I learned by just 
listening. Over the following years I became acquainted with 
many Salter Pathers on my visits to their fishing crews and to 
their settlement up the Banks to the west’ard. I listened to them 
intently, learning to speak their rapid version of the Brogue to a 
tolerable degree. In school at Morehead I had friends who were 
from Broad Creek, Salter Path and Promise’ Land, and I 
learned much from them about our Brogue. 

Around 1939 I came under the tutelage of my maternal 
grandfather, "Uncle Howard" Lewis of Gales Creek, whose 
father was born and raised on Ca’e Banks. I studied the 
"Brogue" under him until he died when I was 30 years old. 
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In the mid-1940s I joined "The Continuing Workshop on 
Ca’e Banker Culture" directed by Fred Royal, great-grandson of 
Marmaduke Royal, the shipbuilder of Cape Lookout in the 
1700s. The Workshop was held daily at his barbershop on 8th 
street in Morehead. My attendance was regular over the years 
whenever I needed a haircut, and my enrollment continued until 
"Director" Royal retired. I was very fortunate to have been 
present on the day of the "Great Debate" over the question, 
"What is the difference between Shackleford Banks and Ca’e 
Banks?" My more formal and lengthy study of the Salter Path 
version of the Brogue commenced in 1944 under that eminent 
scholar of Salter Path, "Little George" Smith. I studied under 
him for eight years, learning much of what I know about the Sal- 
ter Path version from him and his associate educators. 

In 1947 my intensive studies of the Promise’ Land version of 
our Brogue and of the history of Bogue Banks began under the 
master of Bogue Banks history, Bryant Guthrie, of the Promise’ 
Land, and I studied under him for six years. This gentleman 
knew more about Bogue Banks and its history than any other 
person I have ever known. 

Over the following years I studied the various versions of 
our Brogue under many Ca’e Banker descendants from all over 
Carteret County, the names of whom, if all were published, 
would fill volumes. The knowledge I gained from these speakers 
could never have been gained from any book or Ph D college 
professor. And so, I claim qualification to write and speak about 
the Brogue by virtue of my education by the very people who 
spoke it. 


My Formal Involvement with the Brogue 


In the fall of 1975 Steve Benton of East Carolina University 
organized a series of talks on all aspects of Bogue Banks, which 
were given at the Marine Resources Center (now the Aquarium) 
in Pine Knoll Shores, and he asked me to give a seminar on the 
cultural history of Bogue Banks. I told him that I would try, 
provided he would let me return after all the experts on the 
physical and geological history had their say, to correct the many 
mistakes I knew they would make. He agreed. 

I had never done such a thing before, so I began to organize 
the material I had at hand on the cultural history of my home is- 
land, Bogue Banks. As I did, I reached the point in time of the 
coming of the Ca’e Bankers to Bogue Banks in the mid-1800s, 
and soon realized that they played such a dominant role in its his- 
tory, that I would have to cover their culture extensively. 

When I came to their brogue or dialect, I realized that no 
published material was available on this particular aspect of 
their heritage. So, I made up my own outline of what I would say 
from knowledge gained during my education over the years by so 
many Ca’e Bankers and their descendants and from information 
I had learned studying Old English. 

Over the years since that time, I have noticed that many 
people are intrigued by the language of the Ca’e Bankers, and 
many of the speakers themselves are fascinated by and proud of 
the fact that their "Brogue" has grammatical rules of its own and 
retains much more Old English grammar and vocabulary than 
does the "proper" American English spoken on today’s 
television. In fact, if closeness to the Old English tongue is a 
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measure of how "correct" a dialect is, then I would venture to say 
that the language of my ancestors, "the Ca’e Banks Brogue", is 
the most correct English in use in America today. 


Acknowledgements: I should like to express my appreciation to 
Karen Amspacher, Josiah Bailey, and Alida Willis for reviewing 
this article. 


The Dedication 


As I commence this undertaking of writing the story of the 
Ca’e Banks Brogue, I begin with loving dedication of this series to 
all the Ca’e Bankers and their descendants who have preserved 
our Brogue down through the centuries and have made this story 
possible. 

Cap’m Jim 


Next: The Origin of the Term, "Ca’e Banks" 
Crews, Continued from page 16. 


eastward in the truck, Harry headed into the woods to do it 
again. 

Next day after fishing and re-setting the net at Atlantic 
Beach, the "Pink Hill": crew again headed west down the 
strand in the truck with the "strike-away" net and a dory. As 
we arrived, the experienced crewmen grew increasingly ex- 
cited. They could sense a very large school of mullets in the 
net. When the truck stopped, Harry Taylor and the other 
"guards", all of whom had spent the night in the open, hur- 
ried us, saying the net was solid full of mullets and no telling 
what else. 

Harry, incidently, was caked with dried blood on his 
face, hands, and arms. He’d caught his coon and had him in 
the "gunny" sack. The coon got real mad at Harry for catch- 
ing him. To prevent him from gnawing his way to freedom, 
Harry had muzzled the coon with the inner tube loops and 
triced up his paws with the cooper wire. 

Try doing that single-handed. No wonder Harry was 
bloody. I began to appreciate why a well trained coon hound 
is such a prized critter. I also began to appreciate Harry’s 
goodwill. A wild coon, mad as hell, couldn’t hurt him more 
than he could take. I decided I was on Harry’s side in case 
local war broke out. 

It was "ca’m", the way it often is in the late fall on the 
banks---just enough ripple on the sea to make it sparkle. As 
soon as the "strike-away" net came ashore, the fish in the net 
"broke on her." Mullets filled her from the shore outward. 
They were small, about twelve inches long. When they 
"broke on her", they "showered." That is, they all seemed to 
jump from the sea simultaneously. The net was so full, the 
fish had "hardened up" as soon as the crew had commenced 
pulling. The "showering" continued for some minutes, fish 
flying through the air, some escaping over the cork-line. An 
acre of sea was churned into a froth of suds highlighted by 
the slanted rays of the sun, low in the southern sky even at 
mid-day. There were several hundred thousand pounds of 
mullets in our net. Fully half of them were in the air at the 
same time. Memorable. 


Continued on page 26. 
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More on "the Lost Colony" 
Paul WU. Sucth 


July 1584 


There can be little doubt the Englishmen (Barlow and Ar- 
madas) first landed near present day Ocracoke Inlet. In 1584 
when Barlow stood on a sand hill, saw an ocean to the north 
(Pamlico Sound) and an ocean to the south (the Atlantic), it 
had to be at that location. 

A sketch map drawn in 1585 suggests the wounded king, 
Wingina, lived on an island which clearly is Roanoke Island of 
Dare county. Written across the sketched Island are the words: 
"Ye Kings ill." Barlow wrote: "the king, at our beeing there was 
sore wounded, and was shotte in two places through the bodye 
and for that he laye at the chief towne of the countrey beeing sixe 
dayes Journey off, wee saw him not." Yet, Before the ships left 
this port of entry, he visited a village that he called Roanoak. 
He makes it clear this island was: "Distant from the harbour by 
which we entred, seven leagues." While he was on this island he 
was told by the natives that a town called Secotan and the river 
Neus lay toward the sunset. 


1585 


June 26th Richard Grenville’s Fleet anchored near 
Ocracoke Inlet. Ralph Lane and 107 soldiers were placed at 
Woccocon. They had been commissioned to return to where 
the two indians lived and build two forts, which would eventual- 
ly house 1000 people. At this location was a bay with good 
anchorage that led to certain islands and to a source of fresh 
water 4 leagues from the sea. (Lake Mattamuskeet ?) At Woc- 
cocon they recovered two Englishmen that had been held as 
hostage for the two Indians. Lane and his men would be left 
without ships in this part of the world from the 17th of August 
1585 until the 18th of June 1586. In smaller boats Lane traveled 
extensively, apparently looking for gold and pearls. Finally he 
built a fort on an island he called Roanoak. Evidently, this loca- 
tion was where the wounded king lived and not the place Bar- 
low had written about. 

Claiming he expected trouble with the Indians whom he in- 
tended to attack, Lane wrote, from his Roanoak Island: 
"whereupon I sent word to Pemisapian to put suspicion out of his 
head, that I ment presently to goe to Crotoan, For I had heard of 
the arival of our fleete, (though I in truth had neither heard nor 
hoped for so good adventure, ) and that I ment to come by him, to 
borrow of his men to fish for my company, and to hunt for me at 
crotoan, and also to buy some foure days provisions to serve for 
my voyage." The provisions could only have been for the trip 
there. Indian hunters would provide for Lane at Croatan and 
probably for the return. Lane clearly expected the fleet to 
return to Croatoan. 

While Lane was making war with the Indians and ex- 
periencing famine among his troops, Sir Francis Drake arrived, 


"at Croatoan my Lord Admirals Island." Here he received 
aboard some of Lanes men, who guided him to Lane’s: "road to 
our bad harborough." Drake offered Lane passage back to 
England or to leave him three ships. While Lane contemplated 
this, a storm arose sinking several of Drake’s smaller ships. 
After the storm, Lane decided to leave. What happened next 
was best told by Richard Hakluyt: 

"While some of Lanes men were making reportes of the acci- 
dentes of their travels each to other, some on lande, some on 
boord, a great storme arose, and drove the most of their fleete 
from their ankers to sea,in which shippes, at that instant were 
cheifest of the English colony: the rest on land perceiving this 
hasted to these three sayles which were appointed to be left there, 
and for feare they should be left behinde, left all things so con- 
fusedly, as if they had bene chased by a mighty armie, and no 
doubt so they were, for the hand of God came upon them for the 
crueltie, and outrages committed by some of them against the na- 
tive inhabitantes of that countrie." Hakluyt goes on to say that im- 
mediately after Drake’s departure with Lane, supply ships 
reached the area. Finding no one there, they left neither sup- 
plies or men. 


Early July 1586 


Two weeks later Sir Richard Grenville Arrived. To main- 
tain possession of the country, he left fifteen men with two 
years provisions. John White was probably aboard this vessel. 
He had sailed back to England, aboard the Tyger, with Gren- 
ville the 25th of August 1585. Lane had expected them to land 
at Croatoan; we can assume that is where they landed. 


July 22nd 1587 


Next to arrive to this part of the world was John White and 
his colony of planters. This was supposed to be a brief stop. 
They would only stay long enough to take aboard the men Gren- 
ville had left the year before. The settlement was to be placed 
farther north. Possibly Lane had told them the fort he had 
prepared was located 70 miles north of Croatoan. White says 
they were to pass along the coast to Chesapeake, but this could 
have been a misunderstanding. 

After reading White’s account of his arrival with the 
planters and his subsequent settlement, the reader can see 
many reasons to believe that White’s Roanoak Island was not 
the same as Lane’s. Lane admits that he had abandoned the 
Secotan area: "The uttermost place to the southward of any dis- 
coverie was Secotan, being by estimation Foure score miles, dis- 
tant from Roanoak." (The natives of Roanoak told Barlow, 
Sequotan and the Neus River lay toward the sunset) Lane con- 
tinued: "We thought good wholy to leave the Discovery of those 
partes untill our stronger supplie." Secotan was one of the towns, 
along with Aquascogoc and Pomiock, where White expected 
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trouble with the natives. This would seem logical. Barlow places 
Roanoak and Secotan within the same area. It does not appear ra- 
tional to expect trouble from Indians who were eighty miles away. 

Later White, with forty of his planters, boarded the smaller 
boats to go ashore. Simon Fernandes sent a message that they 
were to stay here for he would not let them back aboard ship. 
Without argument White passed across the water to his Roanoak. 
He writes: "4nd the same night, at sunne set, wee went aland on the 
island, in the place where our fifteen men were left, but we found 
none of them ,nor any signe, that they had bene there, saving only 
we found the bones of one of those fifteen, which the savages had 
slaine long before." We know that Lane had left a lot of heavy 
equipment scattered about, as Hakluyt described, yet White said 
it appeared no one had been there. 

The twenty third of July, White and several of his men 
walked to the north end of the Island. He expected to find a fort. 
(Lane had been contracted to build two forts although nothing in- 
dicates that he did) Here is what he found. "When we came 
thither, wee found the fort rased downe, But all the Houses standing 
unhurt." He makes no mention of any equipment laying around 
here either. 

A week later White made a trip to Croatan. This trip seems 
to have taken one day, yet Lane needed four days rations to make 
the same trip. Apparently a 75 mile trip from the north end of 
Lanes Roanoke. "On the thirtieth of Julie, Master Stafford, and 
twenty of our men passed by water to the Island of Croatoan, with 
Manteo." White went there to get information about the 15 men 
left at Roanoke Island the year before. He later writes that near 
the first of August: "Having nowe sufficiently dispatched our busi- 
ness at croatoan, the same day wee departed friendly, and came 
aboard the fleete at Hatoraske." Here he appears to have made a 
60 mile trip in one day. The 27th of August White left his colony 
and departed for England. 


August 15th 1590 


On his fifth and final trip, White arrived on the Outer Banks. 
This time to search for his colony. As White wrote the details of 
this trip three years later he recorded several latitude bearings. 
(Probably taken from the ships log) The 12th of August they 
anchored at the northeast end of Croatoan, at 35 degr. and 1/2 
lat. The mourning of the 13th they weighed anchor, arrived the 
15th, toward evening, at Hatorask in 36 degr. and 1/3. (This com- 
putes 57.5 miles.) 

This is something he had not done previously. It almost ap- 
pears he was trying to convince the reader he was not lost. If 
White was not lost he surely appeared to be. (Melvin Robinson’s 
book, The Riddle of the Lost Colony, points this out.) The first day 
White searched the beach to the south, As if he sensed that was 
the direction he had left his colony. The second day there was an 
accident and 7 men drowned. After dark, the second day, they 
finally reached the Island. They sat anchored, all night, singing 
English songs to alert the planters they were here. The next day 
White still appeared to be lost. He walked across the island and 
around the northern point finally finding the fort Lane had built 
there four years before. White describes what he saw: "We found 
the houses taken downe, and the place very strongly enclosed with a 
high Palisado of great trees, with cortynes and flankers very fort 
like." He continues: "We entred into the palisado, where we found 
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many barres of iron, two pigges of lead, four iron Fowlers, Iron 
Sackershotte, and such heavy things." 

It is hard to believe the colonist would have taken the timber 
from their houses with this country so abundantly full of timber, 
yet left valuable items, of iron and lead, to never return for them. 
One hundred and twenty years later John Lawson wrote that 
metal objects had been found at the location of the fort. It is like- 
ly the planters never knew of the location of this fort. 

If this theory is valid, John White would have known he was 
on the wrong island. He would have been lying when he wrote to 
Richard Hakluyt Feb.4, 1593. There is a clue to indicate that he 
was. He writes of another location on this Island some of the 
sailors had found: "Presently Captain Cook and I went to the place, 
which was at the end of an old trench, made two years past by Cap- 
tain Amadas." Here they found five chests three of which he 
claimed as his own. Very likely no Englishman was at this island 
two years past but Captain Amadas might have been here exactly 
two years before Lane abandoned the area. White could have 
known that Lane’s men buried the chests before they rushed to 
their ships. Some historians say Amadas and Barlow did stop 
here before returning to England. John White would have been 
with them. He made a trip each year from 1584 to 1587 and his 
fifth in 1590. 

White says: "For at my comming away they were prepared to 
remove from Roanoak 50 miles into the maine." A plan to move 50 
miles into the mainland while the ships were gone? This is very 
hard to believe. But the implication of 50 miles away at Croatan 
should give a clue as to where White actually left them. 

Why would John White lie? White often wrote strong words 
about mistakes by other people. Especially the mistakes of the 
Portuguese pilot Simon Fernando. He does not appear to be a 
man to admit to the biggest mistake of all. 

White was an excellent artist. Prior to his appointment as 
governor, it is likely his sole purpose of being brought here was to 
help communicate with the natives ( His pictures would be worth 
a thousand words.) There is evidence to indicate his maps were 
drawn from someone else’s sketches. Surely he was not a 
navigator. Where was Croatoan? Fifty miles into the main, was 
White’s implication. Lane indicated it was the landing place of 
the fleet. 

Finally it seems strange White makes no mention of graves. 
He surely would have looked for a grave of his daughter or 
granddaughter, If this was indeed White’s Roanoke Island there. 
should have been at least two graves. The bones of one of the 
missing fifteen men and George Howe. In this harsh country 
many more would have died during the three years he was away. 
Half the people died the first year at Jamestown. Many of Lane’s 
men would have starved had Drake not brought relief. 


Note: John Lawson was an Englishman who came to the New- 
bern area in 1700. He was the first casualty of the Tuscarora war 
in 1711. While here he wrote extensively about Indian life in 
North Carolina. According to Lawson, roanoak was the Indian 
word for money, or anything intended to be traded. Seashells 
were an important commodity of the coastal tribes, prized highly 
by Indians from the Piedmont and mountains. Roanoke Island 
could have simply meant the island where we collect our seashells. 
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Yanses at Work -1988 Rarricane 


On Friday, September 15th, 1933, a hurricane of great mag- 
nitude slammed ashore in eastern North Carolina with almost 
no warning. Back then, there were no weather satellites or 
NOAA planes that could fly into the eye of a hurricane to 
measure its velocity. Meteorologists didn’t know enough about 
off-shore weather patterns or that rainfall amounts in Africa 
could affect hurricane activity in the United States. They didn’t 
give this storm a name and they didn’t classify it as a Category 
3, 4, or 5 storm, but this hurricane became the "before and 
after” point of reference for Carteret County for many years to 
come. 

The county’s downeast fishermen and coastal dwellers 
relied on old beliefs and local knowledge to predict bad 
weather. They observed the behavior of animals, and watched 
for streaking clouds where gulls would be riding way up high. 
They knew a storm was coming by the dramatic changes in the 
wind but they had no way to gauge its intensity and no time to 
protect themselves against 15 foot waves, 120 mph winds and a 
storm surge that would nearly obliterate their homes, their 
livelihood, and the communities where they lived. 

Help from the outside was not long in arriving, and when it 
did come, the rescuers were appalled at the conditions they 
found. Many homes were completely destroyed or swept away 
and those that remained standing were so badly damaged they 
presented a hazard to the inhabitants. Boats and fishing gear 
were either washed away or smashed into pieces of scrap. Wells 
had been inundated with salt water from the abnormally high 
tides and the water was not fit to drink. Hundreds of farm 
animals, chickens and turkeys, and dogs and cats were drowned 
and the air was fouled with the stench of their rotting carcasses. 

Many of the survivors were injured from flying debris and 
had ugly puncture wounds and lacerations from stepping on 
nails or broken glass. They needed medical attention immedi- 
ately. 

The American Red Cross sent Dr. Knox from Raleigh and 
three local nurses from Beaufort, Maggie Arrington Munden, 
Mary Quidley Lewis and the late Maude Parkins. They were 
among the first to arrive in a Coast Guard boat loaded with 
cases of canned food and medical supplies. Their first task was 
to inoculate everybody, young and old, against typhoid fever 
and tetanus. 

Maggie Munden (she was Maggie Arrington then) tells 
about that day. "Dr. Knox came down from Raleigh and found 
any nurses available. The tides were so high that salt water went 
into the wells and contaminated the drinking water and we had 
to give vaccinations, help set broken bones and dress wounds. 
We helped dispense food and gave help wherever it was 
needed." 


Gounce Aine 


Maggie Arrington had just finished her training the year 
before. Although a native of Beaufort, she graduated in 1932 
from New England Baptist Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Her Aunt Maggie Taylor lived up there and she encouraged 
the young girl to train for a nursing career in one of Boston’s 
fine hospitals. She came home to be with her father, Benjamin 
Bunn Arrington, during his final illness and later, she married 
her first husband, Dr. Herbert F. Prytherch, who was the Direc- 
tor of what is now the NOAA Lab on Piver’s Island. Her 
second husband, Grover Munden had the radio station, 
WMBL, when it was located on Radio Island. 

Most of the time, Maggie did private duty nursing and it 
just so happened that she was in between cases when the hur- 
ricane struck and was therefore free to assist Dr. Knox. "Our 
first assignment was at Lukens and the Coast Guard boat car- 
ried us there. Many homes had been destroyed and so friends 
and neighbors helped each other. A whole family - the mother 
with a baby in her arms, the father, a small boy and a young girl 
managed to get to the roof of their home. The baby was pulled 
from the mother’s arms by the wind and rushing water and the 
little girl was also swept away. The father and mother did 
manage to save themselves and the little boy. Thea there was a 
young girl, just 17 years old, whose home had collapsed around 
her and she was trapped inside. The rescuers made every effort 
to get her out but she was pinned down by the debris. The 
rising tide and raging storm made it impossible to get to her 
and so she drowned." Memories of the tragedy still linger in 
Maggie’s thoughts. "We had to give three typhoid shots, a week 
apart, and Dr. Knox saw to it that everybody who needed them, 
received all three. Although there were some of the old folks 
who said, "Been here for 60 years, don’t intend to have a needle 
stuck in me now!’ Dr. Knox agreed that if some of those old 
folks didn’t want their shots, not to force them. But all of the 
young people and the children got their shots although we did 
have to force some of them by holding them down until we 
could get the needle in." 

The trip the second week was to Williston, the most 
central of the small communities strung along the coast. Word 
was sent out for all those people due for their second shots to 
come into the store at Williston. The third trip that Maggie 
made was to Cedar Island, where the damage was so heavy. 
"On the way down, you could see those big pines that were 
snapped off halfway and dead animals floating in the woods. 
Wreckage was everywhere." When they had finished their work 
that day, they went down to the shore to wait for the boat. The 
mosquitoes were so terrible that they had to build a fire of 
driftwood, hoping that the smoke would blow the insects away. 

Mary Lewis’s father, John B. Quidley, was keeper of the 
Cape Hatteras Light when Mary was born and in 1915, he be- 
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came keeper of the Cape Lookout Light and the family moved 
to Beaufort. Mary’s mother was Emma Midgett and most of 
the men in the family had been with the Coast Guard at one 
time or another. Her husband, Clinton Lewis, is a retired 
Coast Guardsman. 

Mary received her early nurse’s training at the New Bern 
General Hospital, which burned down before she completed 
her course work. However, some of the local doctors were so 
impressed with Mary’s capabilities that they encouraged her 
to remain in Beaufort where they could oversee the rest of her 
training. This worked very well for Mary and she was often 
engaged in private duty care. In fact, she was working on a 
case when the hurricane struck and could make only one of 
the trips to Cedar Island for the inoculations. "We drove to At- 
lantic and a boat took us to Cedar Island. We worked one day 
on one end of the island and on the other end the next day. I 
remember the house I slept in - I could see the stars through 
the broken roof. The lady in the house had a baby during the 
storm but both mother and baby did well." 

Only the passage of time could dim the memory of that 
horrible storm but the heartbreak of those whose loved ones 
who were lost in the wild winds and raging waters remained as 
a tangible, lifelong pain. 

The efforts of the nurses and the Red Cross doctor did 
prevent a typhoid epidemic and the medical assistance they 
gave the wounded prevented other deaths from tetanus and 
untended injuries. 

Much has been learned about hurricanes and tropical 
storms in the last 60 years and storms such as these are now 
reported in time to save countless lives. Would that had been 
so in September, 1933. 


Note: Thanks to Maggie Munden and Mary Lewis for sharing 
their memories. 


Maggie Munden 
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Edua H. Gjerke 


During World War II in the summer of 1944, the German 
submarines were on the North Carolina coast -- especially in the 
Cape Lookout area. These submarines were blowing up our 
tankers and freighters regularly. Any survivors that might surface 
were gunned down. People in Carteret County could look out 
anytime -- day or night -- and see smoke from one of the burning 
ships. 

This one particular night it was told there was a German sub- 
marine off Atlantic Beach and everyone was ordered to blackout 
their homes with black curtains to their windows. They were also 
told to drive with dim lights on their cars with half the glass out 
by placing a piece of tape over the headlights. 

Around 7:30 pm that day, one of Dr. (Laurie) Moore’s 
patients from Salter Path came to Potter’s Emergency to be 
delivered. Potter’s Emergency Hospital was upstairs over Joe 
House Drug Store, which is now Stamper’s Jewelers and Gift 
Shop. 

The hospital was a 12-bed hospital run by two RN’s -- Miss 
Hamilton (from New York) and Bernice Willis (from Beaufort) -- 
the best two bedside nurses I have ever seen, along with Molly, 
the cook, and George Sparrow, the orderly. The nursing service 
was excellent, not to mention the food! 

After we had our patient settled in bed, Dr. Moore had a call 
from another patient in labor to Salter Path. She could not get to 
the hospital, but he thought we had enough time to get there and 
bring her back to Beaufort before the other patient would 
deliver. So here we headed for Salter Path, only driving half the 
speed limit because of the blackout. Finally we made it to her 
home, got the patient settled in the back seat of the car and 
started back to Beaufort. We were not making any time at all, 
due to the dim lights and the road, which was only one car rut 
wide. If you got out of that rut, you got stuck! So Dr. Moore said, 
"Sis," (He called all his female patients "Sis.") I am going to turn 
on the bright lights so I can see, and if anyone stops us, you holler 
just as loud as you can." She said, "alright Dr. Moore ..." 

He hadn’t driven ten feet when an Army truck, the largest I 
have ever seen, ran across our path and no less that 50 uniformed 
men (Civil Air Patrol I learned later), jumped out of the truck 
and stuck their guns in our faces. With that our patient let outa - 
yell so loud you could have heard her to Cape Lookout! 

Dr. Moore said, "Son, I have a patient in the back seat who is 
about to have a baby and I am trying to get her to the hospital." 
They took one look at her and said, "Go ahead doctor, turn your 
lights on full bright and GOOD LUCK" 

We made it back to the hospital in time to deliver the first 


patient and about thirty minutes later the second one. Only by the 
"yell" did we make it! 
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"The Crowd," continued from page 10. 


adult. And unfortunate children with croup were dosed with the 
gelatinous residue skimmed from a broth of boiled pigs’ feet. 

Family and community ties were strong and were constantly 
reinforced by contacts maintained up and down the Carteret 
coast. In their skiffs and sharpies they moved as casually and 
confidently across the waters from The Evergreen to Salterpath 
as townsmen moved about on land. 


In their skiffs and sharpies they moved as 
casually and confidently across the waters 
from The Evergreen to Salterpath as 
townsmen moved about on land. 


Social activities often centered on religion, and the revival 
of Methodist evangelism during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century had added color and excitement to an otherwise drab 
existence. 

The protracted revivals and famed camp meetings on the 
Cape were welcome diversions. These popular events not only 
brought together families and friends from the scattered com- 
munities, but provided contact with the world beyond these bar- 
ren islands. And in the era of national, political and religious 
turmoil, news from that world was disquieting. 

Just as the nation was divided over emancipation, a schism 
had developed within the Methodist Church over the issue of 
slavery, and all the churches of the South had withdrawn to es- 
tablish an independent denomination. Since neither of these 
events promised to have any great social or economic impact on 
the inhabitants of the Cape Banks - the land was not suitable for 
farming and they were not slaveholders - they simply continued 
to "adhere North" in their church affiliation. Further, they 
seemed to have been remarkably indifferent to political causes 
espoused by either the North or the South. 

But later, in the war’s bitter aftermath called Reconstruc- 
tion, this lack of support for the Southern cause - if not 
downright aid to the enemy - was perceived by the beleaguered 
remnants of the local Confederacy as disloyalty and even 
treachery. In this the families from the Cape shared the plight 
of others along the entire Outer Banks - the men accused of 
cowardice and of "hiding in the sand hills" to avoid conscription 
into the armies of the South. 


Ke KK KK KK KK OK * 


Although Morehead City had a well-established Southern 
Methodist church, the newly-arrived Bankers promptly or- 
ganized a separate congregation within their own neighbor- 
hood. Support for the small band in Morehead City came 
through the Methodist Blue Ridge Conference, which reached 
across the entire state to help this "Northern Methodist" church 
in the new community. Almost providentially, this first church 
building was constructed with materials salvaged when a ship 
loaded with lumber wrecked on nearby Bogue Banks. 

Conditioned as they were, however, to having met their 
basic needs directly with their own hands from the immediate 
resources of sea, land and air, this generation of Bankers now 
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found themselves projected into a more complex and differently 
structured society. And again they adapted. 

Eager to gain the advantages of this promising new life, 
they abandoned many old customs as they adopted more 
modern and convenient ways of living. An incidental but strik- 
ing example was the virtual explosion of new and often exotic 
given names which appeared almost immediately in this popula- 
tion, a fact destined to confound future genealogists. 

The scarcity of print resources and the near isolation of the 
lower Banks had for decades limited the introduction and ex- 
change of information and people - and of new names. As the 
population of the dozen or so Banks families had increased, so 
had the number of same-named persons. Problems of identity 
had been partially solved by the simple expedient of appending 
to a wife’s first name the first or popular name of her husband - 
Mary-Wes, Annie-Randolph, Emma-Seward, Het-Bob, Poll- 
Ann-John. Predictably then, many of the mainland firstborn be- 
came namesakes of public figures previously unheard of by the 
parent generation, and of names in print never heard and ever 
after mispronounced. 

In their dwellings, too, changes were soon evident. The 
houses abandoned on the islands and those that had been 
transported to the mainland had, for the most part, been built 
of native cedar and pine, and with timber salvaged from fre- 
quent shipwrecks. Axe-hewn cedar posts and rafters were fas- 
tened with hand-carved wooden pegs which had been soaked in 
whale or porpoise oil to swell the pegs for tighter fit, and floor 
and ceiling joists slotted snugly into vertical openings gouged 
through wall studs. The entire framework could be dismantled, 
moved and reassembled. The buildings were so sturdily made 
that many of those transported across the waters to new loca- 
tions are still in use today. 

Sheathing was rare and roofing maierials were usually fas- 
tened onto open lathwork, strongly suggestive of earlier English 
framework-and-thatching. That the Bankers used reed in build- 
ing is evidenced in early photographs depicting all-reed conical 
fishing huts at the Mullet Pond on Shackleford Banks. Ralph 
Lane, in his narrative of the 1585-86 settlement of Roanoke Is- 
land, refers to"... my house, and ... reedes, that the same was 
covered with." 

Inside stairs were rare in smaller houses, and when lofts or 
attics were used for sleeping space, entrance was often through 
a window reached by an outside ladder. Since upper floors were 
seldom more than six or eight feet from ground level, jumping 
was an expedient means of exit, perhaps giving rise to the story- 
and-a-jump description of such houses. 

Once on the mainland, new materials and new techniques 
were rapidly incorporated in improving the transported dwell- 
ings and in new construction. Milled tongue-and-groove lumber 
covered or replaced the old wide-planked floorings, and deli- 
cate beaded ceiling covered walls. 

While hinged wooden awnings were retained for a time in 
interior partitions for ventilation, glass-paned windows were 
now used on most exterior walls. 
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Nails replaced wooden pegs, and metal replaced porpoise 
hide and leather shoe tongues for hinges, except on submersible 
fishing gear like crab boxes. 

Washed white sand was still used to brush-fill brick hearths 
instead of mortar, and to scrub bare pine floors, but colorful 
and easily cleaned linoleum proved a boon to housewives. 
Living conditions greatly improved as manufactured stoves 
replaced the fireplace for both cooking and heating. For many, 
however, the convenience of indoor plumbing and electricity 
was still years in the future. 

An aerial photograph of that neighborhood circa 1920 
reveals a major reason why these people chose to relocate in 
Morehead City instead of Beaufort, a town which was nearer, 
larger, and was an older, more established community. The 
design of John Motley Morehead’s new city provided all proper- 
ty with the shoreline access that was absolutely essential to this 
group whose entire lives were dependent on the sea. These 
Cape Bankers made extensive use of the network of streets and 
alleys leading from each of their new homesites directly to the 
shoreline. 

"The landing" was a center of activity - busy with boat build- 
ing and repair, net hanging, fishing in all its diversity - the com- 
mon working area of men with shared interests and concerns. 
Here their skiffs, sharpies and snappers were moored in the 
shallow waters where the hard sandy bottom of Bogue Sound 
made docks and piers unnecessary. 

Shorelines were stabilized with puncheons at boat landings, 
where logs were used in tandem to run boats above the tide line. 
Fishing nets were spread to dry on large frames made of peeled 
ash striplings, and, when not in use by fishermen, these net 
spreads became favored playground equipment for neighbor- 
hood children - an early version of parallel bars stretched over 
sand and water. 

In those days before Bogue Sound became closed by pollu- 
tion, clams, oysters, scallops, crabs, conchs, and a great variety 
of fish were its marketable products, and a primary food source 
for residents. Shrimp had not then become fully accepted as an 
edible seafood, and were routinely discarded as nuisance 
catches. In the fall, mullet hauls were landed all along the 
shoreline where, at midday, crews roasted the tasty fish on spits 
over open fires. Then the air was redolent with that peculiarly 
distinctive aroma as fat dripped onto live coals heaped over 
roasting sweet potatoes. 

Now for the first time a broad range of opportunities was 
available for the singular skills of the Cape Bankers. Already ex- 
pert seamen, the men of oar and sail had promptly mastered the 
complexities of power boating. Soon the menhaden factory 
operators, seafood dealers, and commercial and pleasure craft 
owners were finding among these experienced mariners the cap- 
tains, mates, engineers and crews to work their boats. There 
were jobs to be found in boat building, seafood processing and 
transport, in the numerous sawmills and in construction. 

Women, too, could now earn money in the neighborhood 
oyster houses and fish houses, and, for a short while, in an ex- 
perimental local canning factory. A unique and convenient cot- 
tage industry came into being as seafood processors delivered 
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consignments of scallops to be opened at a set price per bushel 
or gallon. Scratch almost any yard in the neighborhood today 
and you will find collections of often perfectly preserved scallop 
shells, testimony to their enterprise. 

These changes did not come at once nor to all the Banks 
people. Many were to remain for all their days the fiercely inde- 
pendent watermen of near legend. Others would find themsel- 
ves ill-prepared to compete in a world disciplined not by the 
elements but by man, and one infinitely more cruel. 

Disadvantaged in education, job skills and social ex- 
perience, they would drift into lives of alcohol and drug abuse, 
petty crime and, more persistently damaging, dependence on a 
welfare system that would become a familiar and thus accept- 
able way of life. 

But as educational and occupational opportunities grew, 
most in succeeding generations would turn from the sea to find 
their futures in more conventional fields. 

Steadily and surely many old traditions and old ways 
vanished. In its beginning the Promised Land could readily 
count one hundred men whose occupations were listed as 
"fisherman", "clammer" or "boatman." Today there are no more 
than four or five who earn their living from the sea. 

Although many of the lots sold by the old Shepard’s Point 
Land Company are still tenanted by descendants of those 
original purchasers, the population has been diffused by retirees 
attracted to the slow quietness of this waterside community. Of 
all the dwellings brought over from the Banks only six or seven 
remain identifiable. Of these, three have been recognized by the 
local historical association with that organization’s historic 
marker. 

But the real heritage of the Cape Bankers in the Promised 
Land is the remarkable sense of continuity and of community 
that characterizes their descendants today. Ironically, the very 
resistance to their assimilation into that earlier social and 
economic structure has assured their survival as a recognized 
cultural entity. 

Although they now live and work as part of today’s largely 
homogenized society, when gathered together in that one place 
that most symbolizes their past they quickly regain their identity 
as a distinctive group. Communicating with each other in the 
finely honed and uniquely specific dialect that defies interpreta- 
tion by the outsider, they share experiences and memories from 
a long and common history that spans generations, thus preserv- 
ing a heritage and a culture peculiar to these Cape Bankers of 
the North Carolina coast. 
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This long held sense of standing apart accounts for the 
detachment with which they have often viewed other people and 
events closely surrounding them. As their island ancestors 
before them were intrigued, sometimes puzzled, often scandal- 
ized but ever entertained by that strange new world to which 
they came a century earlier, many today prefer that role of spec- 
tator to the continuing drama played out before them in John 
Motley Morehead’s "pleasant watering place." 
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More Mailbag Clips 


Karen - Joel, 

... Have been contacted by Charles Pitts from Beaufort 
who is researching Appleton Oaksmith’s family. His 
grandson Stanley lives in Ketchikan ... Also, was surprised 
to get a call from Henry "Farmer" Styron from Cedar Is- 
land presently stationed in Ketchikan with the Coast 
Guard. Both contacts through The Mailboat - small world. 

I particularly enjoy your articles on boats and fishing ... 

Jim Eakes 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


Dear Karen A. and Joel H., 

I have just recently had the privilege to glance through 
"The Mailboat - Remembering Christmas Past." What a 
great book! Finding the "Christmas Carol of Appleton 
Oaksmith" in it made it especially great. He is my 
husband’s grandfather. 

Just last January Mrs. Ruth Barbour in Beaufort (who 
was in @ Ketchikan visitor on a tour) telephoned us and 
talked to my husband for Oaksmith news. Ruth sent us the 
newspaper clipping of Mr. Pitts’ columns "As We Were" 
with the Christmas Carol. What a thrill! Since then I’ve 
had letters from Ruth again and Mr. Pitts. 

Now after seeing Mrs. Jim Eakes book, we definitely 
want to subscribe to The Mailboat and get the Christmas 
Past issue. 

Thank you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley A. Oaksmith 
501 Pine Street, Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 


To the Mailboat: 

I was born and raised on the east end of Cedar Is- 
land, NC. We had only to look out at the mailboat as it 
came and went everyday except Sunday, only a few 
hundred yards from where our home was located. 

There was a long wharf where the mailboat stopped to 
deliver mail and passengers. The mail was taken to the 
Lola post office where it was separated, and the mail for 
Roe post office was carried to the other post office by 
horse and cart. All the post offices were done away with 
many years ago, and one post office Cedar Island was 
designated for the island. 

In September 1933 a great hurricane hit the area and 
the wharf was destroyed and was never rebuilt. From that 
time, aman Mr. John Lupton met the boat in a skiff to 
deliver and receive mail and passengers. He also was the 
local mail carrier. 

One morning as he delivered mail to the boat it 
caught on fire, burned to the water edge and sank. There 
were no losses of life or mail from the fire. My mother, 
Mollie Goodwin and I witnessed the scene from our yard. 
The exact year I do not remember, but I am almost sure 
the name of the mailboat was "Aletha." 


W. J. Goodwin 
P O Box 5179, Kinston, NC 28503 


Note: Does anyone know more about this fire? 
Please let us know. 
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Buffaloes, Continued from page 14. 


plain why they called him a Buffalo; they considered him a 
traitor to the Southern cause, so the term was intended to be 
insulting. 

As the Cedar Island men were being taken to the main 
Union Camp on Hatteras in their own boat, a storm came up, 
destroying the sail. The men made their way to shore and even- 
tually back to Portsmouth. There Sergeant Styron teased them 
about being cold and wet and said they were still being taken 
to Hatteras. The men spent the night at a sea captain’s house. 

First thing the next morning, they saw Sergeant Styron 
again and he repeated his threat. The Day and Styron men are 
stubborn so they made up their minds they were not going to 
Hatteras. They got in their boat and went back to Cedar Is- 
land, leaving Bosh’s mother there in the hospital for the sol- 
diers to return. 

Warren Day made up other songs; one about his brother, 
George Washington Day, his wife Elizabeth, and meat skins: 


Betty got up a ’ratlin’ the dishes 

Called up Washington to go a’fishin’ 
Washington got up in great surprise 

To see all the meat skin before their eyes. 


Says, "Betty, oh, Betty, I know we’re not rich 

The man who did that, I’d sure like to ketch!" 
"Washington, oh, Washington, I know we’re not poor 
For I never saw the like of meat skin before!" 


(Someone had filled his skiff with rancid meat skins.) 


Folks on Cedar Island were always called by a title. James 
Warren Day, who died at the ripe old age of 39, was always 
called "Old Man Warren Day" even by his grandsons. 

His brother, George Washington Day, called "Wash," 
lived Up The Bay. He was a tall, lanky man with big hands and 
the lantern-jaw so prominent among the Day men. He and his 
sons took barrels of fish, oysters, clams and waterfowl on a flat- 
bottomed Core Sounder type sailskiff to "Little” Washington 
(NC) to trade for meal, flour, salt meat, tobacco, molasses and 
dress material. 

On one of these trips on the way home, a sudden thunder 
storm came up. Usually when this happened, the men would 
find a sheltered place and lower the tall mast of the boat; how- 
ever, this time there was no shelter near and they were almost 
home, so they decided to ride out the storm. 

George Washington Day grabbed at his chest and fell 
down, dead of a heart attack. The storm abated as if it had al- 
ready done its worst. George Washington Day was 58 when he 
died. 

The Days from Morehead City were descended from him, 
and the Days on Cedar Island were descended from James 
Warren. Of course, now many of the Cedar Island Days live in 
Morehead City, Newport, and elsewhere. The younger genera- 
tion of Day men are also noted for singing and composing 


songs. 
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Spring Calendar 


April 11 & 12: "Save Our Sounds" Coastal Celebration, 

Kerr Scott Building - State Fairgrounds, Raleigh ... a two-day 

_ gathering of agencies, groups and individuals active in 
protecting the environment and culture of coastal North 
Carolina. This event is co-sponsored by WRAL-TV and the 
Coastal Federation. The Mailboat, the Core Sound Decoy 
Carvers Guild, Ocracoke Preservation, the Friends of 
Portsmouth, Carteret County Historical Society, all will be 
there ... as well as authors Bob Simpson, Sonny Williamson, 
Dorothy Byrum Bedwell, Glenn Lawson and others. For 
more information, please contact The Mailboat or WRAL- 
TV in Raleigh. 


April 11: Publick Day at the Beaufort Historic Site in 
Beaufort. Fashioned after a "colonial-style flea market", the 
grounds will be filled with music, games, entertainment and 
booths operated by Beaufort Historical Association members 
and others groups selling their wares. Foods from the farm 
and pantry, handcrafts, collectibles, and refreshments also 
will be on sale. Demonstrations will include open hearth 
cooking, quilting, spinning, and chair caning throughout the 
day. The Mattie King Davis Art Gallery will open for the 
season that day. For more information and details on events, 
please contact the BHA Welcome Center (728-5225). 


Hill’s View, Continued from page 27. 


got together for a little game "to 11 by 1’s." But just as in life, 
the game does go on. 

So, to all of the Donalds and Cecils, the Edith Styrons, 
Coach McQuaids, and Billy Widgeons, here’s to you. You have 
played an enormous role in a lot of young men’s and women’s 
lives. To those of you still here, you can continue by helping 
kids to love the game -- love it in a way that lasts a lifetime. 
There are also many lessons besides basketball that can be 
taught, like how it takes everyone working together to really 
succeed. In short, you can teach them an awful lot about life 
during those hours spent in the cozy confines of a gym, on a 
long bus ride or during a pressure-packed moment. 

What a truly wonderful thing it is, this simple game with 
such a humble beginning. Even though the moments of glory 
are limited and the times at the top are few, what a beautiful 
dance it is. The beat or rhythm varies each time you take the 
court. The performers differ depending on location and set- 
ting. But the dance itself, the GAME, is as special on a dirt 
court in Atlantic as it is under the bright lights of an overflow- 
ing coliseum. How thankful I am that I was granted the 
privilege to have played the game. 
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April 25: HOMECOMING ’92 - Portsmouth ... spon- 
sored by The Friends of Portsmouth, this is the first 
homecoming since 1980. All those with family ties and/or a 
strong interest in this community should make plans to at- 
tend. This one-day celebration will include a church service, 
dinner-on-the-ground, music, games, and tours of the village 
with those who know it best ... the families of Portsmouth. 
Transportation is limited so we urge you to make reservations 
early. For more details, contact The Mailboat or The Friends 
of Portsmouth (240-1603). The spring edition of The Mail- 
boat will help document and share this event with all our 


readers for years to come. 


May 2 & 3: 18th Annual Wooden Boat Show, North 
Carolina Maritime Museum in Beaufort ... two full-days of 
displays, demonstrations, lectures, and boat races spread 
throughout the Beaufort waterfront, the museum and the 
Watercraft Center. This event is an exhibition of wooden 
boats, both working and pleasure craft. Also, included in this 
year’s weekend, other traditional trades of coastal North 
Carolina will be highlighted. For details contact the NCMM 
(728-7317). 


Crews, Continued from Page 18. 


Soon enough the cork line sank out of sight. The school had 
literally rolled the net into a great rope of enmeshed fish. The 
great bulk of the fish escaped when the net rolled up. 

We hauled the net as if it were an 18 inch rope. Once ashore, 
we untangled some twenty thousand pounds from the fouled net. 
We loaded the truck twice and were told not to try to clear 
anymore. Everybody in Carteret County had caught mullets that 
day. The market was "glutted." The dealer we fished for took half 
of ours; the other half was sold to a Swansboro, NC dealer. We 
received $400.00 for our efforts. My share of the "Pink Hill" ven- 
ture was $16.00. I also shared in what had been caught forthe 
week at Atlantic Beach. It was one of our better weeks. 

We left the net, rolled up with mullets, on the beach at Rose’s 
Patch. Sea gulls, ghost crabs, coons and ’possums, cleared the net 
in a few days---would have taken us ’til Christmas. 

Harry had his coon. I had seen a sight of a lifetime. The fish 
dealer lost an old net---corks, leads, lines and all. 

The season was winding down anyway. Mornings were real 
cold. We began catching black drum, a sure sign that beach sein- 
ing was playing out for the season. The crew began straggling 
away into oystering, scalloping, hunting. 

I straggled off to Chapel Hill to fish for "higher education." 
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Hill's View 


It’s March, and in the United States of America, March 
means ... as networks have realized ... March Madness! A time 
for all basketball enthusiasts and junkies to try and get enough 
basketball to tide them over through the months ahead and 
the comparatively slow-moving, leisure action of baseball 
season. 

My fascination with the game of basketball started some 
20 years ago, when, as a third grader, I first attempted to send 
a rubber object hurling into the salt air and through a slightly 
rusty metal ring attached to a piece of weathered wood in the 
backyard of my best friend’s house. For some strange reason, I 
can remember vividly being there with Benji Johnson and a 
Baptist youth-worker, learning this new game. We would even- 
tually spend countless hours on that small, dirt court with 
Core Sound as a backdrop, cementing a friendship that would 
last a lifetime. 

I guess basketball has been my constant companion 
through the years. Basketball was there when I had to climb 
the chain-linked fence behind Atlantic Elementary to get to 
the concrete courts. These practice sessions were a major in- 
fluence in my life, whether I was shooting with Michael Willis, 
a local basketball legend, or Anslee, a friend with somewhat 
lesser athletic potential but who understood the joy of the 
game in his own special way. The hours spent dribbling and 
shooting by myself were probably one of the few times during 
adolescence that I felt totally together, when I didn’t have a 
worry or a care, other than whether I would make the jump 
shot as I counted down out loud "5, 4, 3, 2, 1, BONKKK!" 

My first times away from home were spent at basketball 
camps, and my first real feeling of being special came by way 
of the basketball court. You see, when you talk a little bit 
funny and your ears are a little too big, sometimes you need an 
outlet. Well, basketball was my outlet. 

I cannot speak of basketball, however, without mentioning 
Donald Fulcher. For anyone who has ever passed through At- 
lantic Elementary within the last 30 or so years, Mr. Fulcher 
was synonymous with Pirate basketball. He was a deliberate 
man, a man who did not waste a lot of words or time. I can still 
see him sitting at the top of the bleachers in his corner, with 
his pipe and his pocketknife, whittling away while we prac- 
ticed below. 

There were no prima donnas on his teams. He would have 
you practicing in a gym so cold that there would be ice in the 
toilets. And talk about playing through an injury, I was willing 
to play one game with a cracked thumb and complete one 
game after my eye had been half-poked out, all because of my 
desire to please this man. Why did I feel so strongly about this 
gruff, sometimes ornery character? I don’t know for sure. 
Maybe it was because he picked me to be the only sixth grader 
team captain one year during the "intramural" league, or 
maybe it was just because he didn’t care how I talked or what I 
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looked like. Or maybe it was because he knew just how badly 
that I wanted to be GOOD. 

Mr. Fulcher passed away not too long ago. I didn’t get to 
go to his funeral and pay my last respects. But that’s okay, be- 
cause I paid my respects while he was alive. You see, Mr. Ful- 
cher was one of the few people outside of my family whom I 
wanted to be proud of me. I would always enjoy seeing him at 
Eugene’s in Atlantic and stopping to talk for a few minutes. 
Once when I was home from school I ran into Mr. Fulcher. 
Our conversation was about life and living, and it was after our 
talk that I knew I had passed one of the rituals of manhood. 

But this story is about basketball and all of its quirky boun- 
ces. The game is a lot like life, isn’t it? You win some, you lose 
some; some people play by the rules, some people don’t; the 
comparisons are endless. 

This may sound silly, but basketball after Atlantic was 
never quite the same. That gymnasium is a shrine in itself, with 
it’s wooden backboards and beautiful hardwood court. Some- 
one even told me once that the Harlem Globetrotters had 
played there back during their barnstorming days. But no mat- 
ter how many memories and good times, life goes on and the 
next stop was high school. 

High school basketball was fun -- plenty of trips, plenty of 
cheerleaders and plenty of time sitting on the bench. I still 
hate that the one game my father got to come see my senior 
year I didn’t get to play. But, that’s life. My coach at East 
Carteret was great, too. You know, Campbell’s Billy Lee 
reminds me a lot of Cecil Lilley. I probably learned more 
about the game from Coach Lilley in one year than many 
people do in a lifetime. It was a pretty special feeling walking 
into a crowded gym, sporting an 11-game winning streak and 
being ranked third in Eastern North Carolina. And what a 
"head rush" it was to charge onto a gym floor with a packed 
house of fans and Arnie’s Army blasting out the theme song to 
"Hogan’s Heroes." It was great even if you didn’t get to play. 

I will wrap up this bit of rambling before someone accuses 
me of being the Dick Vitale of the written word. It has been a 
few years now, but one of my greatest joys came by way of the 
hardwood and the Downeast Men’s Basketball League. My 
father had sponsored a team that year and we rolled through 
the regular season. The icing on the cake came a few days 
later when we captured the tournament title as well. I have 
never been prouder than the next day when I walked through 
the front door of Winston Hill & Sons with the trophy. At that 
moment in time, for that glorious fraction of my existence, I 
was a champion. 

Well, I’m still playing basketball. Some of the guys get 
together once a week at the community gym and play for an 
hour or so. The gym doesn’t breathe the heritage that 
Beaufort Elementary, home of the legendary Seadogs does, 
nor is the level of play what it was when the Downeast fellows 
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Dorothy Hutaff Bill & Carolyne Wallace 
Fayetteville and Morehead City, NC Winston-Salem, NC me 
Mrs. Ruth Bray Johnny & Phyllis Weathers et san ee ui a0 
Atlantic Beach, NC Morehead City, NC Si ctpaerbe bree es eae 
these individuals to our growing list of 
Mrs. Barbara Smith Willis Harry "Bobby" Chadwick Mailboat Partners. Our thanks also to 
Marshallberg, NC St. Petersburg, FL countless others who have sent "a little 
Joe Willis Mrs. Hazel Hancock Chadwick allen to a es that" 7 
: e extra" made e difference. 
Satta rat ioctertetea ain Through their willingness to be a part of 
Dr. Thomas A. Hood Annie Gillikin Gibbs the financial support of The Mailboat’s 
Fayetteville, NC Morehead City, NC early stages, this publication will have 
Mrs. Nettie Murrill Virginia "Sammie" Pou Doughton the opportunity to establish itself as an 
In Memory of David Motley Murrill Raleigh and Morehead City, NC a Te t of the preservation of 
ae? ; our lo ory. 
Pn acini ents Sa Mrs, A. B. Cooper, Sr. We eit others to join the 
Clarence Salter Morehead City, NC Partnership. The Mailboat belongs to 
Garden Grove, CA Mrs. Thelma Simpson all of us ... it is OUR story. Together 
Jim Eakes Beaufort, NC we can keep The Mailboat growing for 
hik. A ears to come. We cannot do it alone. 
enna om & Elizabeth Potter Your interest and enthusiasm with what 
Cant Boo Hygt Beaufort, NC we have brought together in the first 
AEUISES Beclacge Karl & Marcia Steinmetz few issues encourages us to "keep dig- 
Beth Munden Fayetteville, NC ging" ... There is so much that needs to 
Morehead City, NC Rick & Debbie Garvin be included! ett zi wen 
i : : "get it into print." We look forward to 
recat emer eine SE tare NN many years of working together as 
: Marshall & Sue Brock partners. 
J. Carlton Parsons C-Hawk Boats 
Ponte Verda Beach, FL Bailey, NC 
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“The Mailboat” represents a network of writers, historians, 
teachers, collectors, folklorists, artists, crafters, and preserva- 
tionists who are keenly interested in the cultural heritage of 
North Carolina’s coast. Its purpose is to record and share the ee 


unique character of this area, its people, and its maritime history ee ; 
and traditions, Together we hope to establish a resource for 
anyone seeking to learn more about the distinct culture of Address 
Carolina’s coastal region. 
“The Mailboat,” will provide a means of exchange for all City / State / Zip 


whose interest in this area reaches not only to the past, but also ( ) 


is concerned about the future of this changing lifestyle. It will Phone | 
include reviews from local books, features from contributing | 
writers and students, a calendar of cultural events, and informa- | 
tion on preservation efforts within the communities of Carolina’s M A | | BO AT | 
coast. A subscription will also include a 10% discount on all : 1 4a | 
purchases from Coastlore’s catalog of books, prints, and c/o Coastlore Bulk Rate 
collectibles. P.O. Box 3 Permit No. 4 


Join us as we strive to keep the real beauty of coastal Carolina 
alive, It is our belief that those who genuinely care about the 
coast of North Carolina—the people, their lifestyles, the | 
environment—can preserve and protect this culture from the : 
changes taking place. We can hold on to the things that make | 
Carolina’s coast a uniquely beautiful place. May all of us— 
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